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: i small town as a location for teachers has always out my own ideas, develop my own initiative. I am forced 
been looked upon with disfavor by applicants for to plan out my work, adapting the prescribed course of — 
positions, and since “Main Street” has placed the study to the needs and resources of our school. I cannot 
village of several thousand inhabitants in the ranks of fall back on the directions of a “supervisor” in any 
the so-called “small town,” many girls hate worse than branch of study, but must rely on myself. I have a 
ever to admit that they have contracted to teach in a principal who gives his teachers the most splendid of 


place with a population of only a few hundreds; and, if 
they are obliged to do so, look upon it as an exile, to be 


“backing,” but he is so busy himself that I cannot ask 
him to oversee details of my work. 


endured only until they can get 
into a bigger place. 

I remember how, when I first 
accepted my present position, 
my friends said, “Oh, are you 
going to teach up there?” or, 
“Let’s see — Where is Federal 
Dam? Idon’t believe I ever 
heard of it. It isn’t much of a 
place, is it?” I suppose they 
were thinking, “Poor thing! 
She’s taught long enough now, 
so that I should think she 
could get a better position than 
that. Queer she’s satisfied to 
go there.” It never seemed to 
occur to them that I might be 
going to a small town from 
choice, and I was usually too 
much amused by their attitude 
to make any explanation. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is not 
because I cannot secure a posi- 
tion in a larger place that I 
continue to teach in a small 
town, nor is it because I am 
lacking in professional ambition. 
I do it because I truly want to, 
in spite of the objections that 
are constantly being aired in 
regard to such positions. 

As far as the money question 
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Next to the one-room country 
school, there is no better place 
for a beginning teacher to get 
her experience than in a small 
town school, but — must we 
always have beginners? Have 
not the children in our small 
schools the right topass through 
the hands of experienced teach- 
ers during at least a part of 
their school career? Teachers 
hate to come to these schools 
because we cannot offer them 
the splendid equipment that the 
large school puts at their dis- 
posal, but, for that very reason, 
we need such teachers mere 
than the large school possibly 
can. The trained but inexperi- 
enced teacher, with everything 
she desires at hand to work 
with, can hardly help doing 
fairly good work; but it takes 
a teacher with experience, as 
well as training, to produce the 
same results in a school whose 
equipment is comparatively 
meager. 

Moreover, the small school is 
a stimulus to a teacher to put 
forth her best efforts. The big 
educational system is already 





goes, while my salary does not 
rival that of teachers in the 
cities, still, neither do my ex- 
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so fine that it is long before 
anyone dares attempt to im- 
prove it, but the small one is 





penses. In the long run, I prob- 
ably save more than they do 
per year. 

As to the work itself, I have not the opportunity to 
specialize highly in one certain line of work; neither have 
I the attendant monotony. I have a variety of duties 
and a variety of responsibilities. I am busy every minute 
of the day, but I never have so much to do of any one thing 
that. it gets tiresome. If I taught in a big city school 
system, I would be but a cog in the machinery. Here, 
within reason, I am “master of all I survey.” I can work 





full of things to be done at 
once. It isa field of labor that 
calls forth the “missionary 
spirit” harbored in every one of us. We plan and strive 
to make it grow and gain, and as we look back over a year’s 
work, we can see the direct results of our efforts. Where 
we have only a few pupils in a class, we can give to each 
much individual attention; we can acquaint ourselves with 
their parents and their home life; we can, if we will, gain 
their confidence, respect and love; and we may feel amply 
repaid if, once in a while, one of them goes a step higher 
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through our efforts. And in this connection I may add 
that, at the present time, when the trend of the modern high 
school is toward “flapperism,”’ and away from interest in 
education, the high school of the small town is as yet fairly 
free from these tendencies. Its pupils are still glad of a 
chance to get an education and are careful and earnest in 
their work. True, they are inclined to feel they must leave 
school early and go to work, but we have every opportunity 
to get hold of them and their parents and instill into their 
minds an idea of the value of a complete high school course. 
We are in touch with them as we could not be with the pupils 
of a city school. 

Some one may say, “Yes, but in a little place everybody 
knows everybody else’s business.” True, but as I once 
read in a magazine article, “It isn’t all curiosity. Some of 
it is real interest in one’s neighbors.” For my part, I had 
rather know about my neighbors and let them know about 
me than go every day down an avenue filled with people 
with the feeling that they are, and must remain, total 
strangers to me. 

Many argue that we miss the cultural advantages of 
lectures, music, the theater, etc. But we can reach all 
those things during our vacations, and when you consider 
that “books we have always with us,” and that the radio 
is fast bringing the other things to our living-rooms, we 
are not so badly off during the school year as one might 
think. And to offset the lacks we may suffer, there are 
pleasures we could never get anywhere but here. 

What greater fun could one ask than to sneak along 
the Bena road at dusk, listening for the whir of the par- 
tridge; to follow the same road on an autumn morning, 
between walls of white birches, with leaves so golden one 
can almost hear them “chink” together; to stumble through 
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a “sinky” bog in search of ripe cranberries; to go in winter 
out to a good old country dance, where one threads the 
maze of “lady round lady and gent ’round gent,” or joins 
the dizzy whirl of the polka to the strains of an accordion 
or the rhythmic sawing of a lone fiddler; to hang over the 
dam every evening in spring and watch the steady stream 
of fish “run” up into the spray and be dashed back to 
make another attempt; or to tramp through swamps and 
under pines in search of yellow lady-slippers, great blue 
violets, and tiny pink sprays of trailing arbutus. All these 
pleasures and many more I have known since I have been 
teaching here in Federal Dam. I have witnessed the dance 
of the Chippewa Indians, given to quench their sorrow when 
a member of the tribe has died; and I have watched them 
going through contortionate dance steps in their picturesque 
costumes, bedecked with feathers and bead-work; I have 
even entered the circle where the white people sometimes 
join the red in a queer sidling step, to the beating of the 
tom-tom. 

True, we are many times reduced to making our own 
fun, but we learn to enjoy simple pleasures, which is a 
pretty good lesson to learn, since, if we could only enjoy 
the elaborate pleasures, we might at times have to wait a 
long time for our entertainment, whatever size of town we 
were in. 

So, in spite of my friends’ “Oh, are you going to teach 
up there again?” I keep coming back to my beloved small 
town and look with dread, rather than anticipation, upon 
the prospect of ever having to leave the small town school 
for a large one. Surely I am not alone in this. Surely 
there must be other teachers who realize that, many though 
the drawbacks of teaching in a small town may be, great 
are its compensations. 


How to Encourage Parents to Visit School 


Louise Crawford, Iowa 


must speak from the viewpoint of a primary teacher, 

which I realize will not always coincide with those of 

the intermediate and higher grades. 

In the first place, we do not have to do quite so much to 
encourage parents as do the other grades— they come 
almost spontaneously. The enthusiasm of their children, 
to a certain extent, is the power behind them, and many 
times they feel constrained to come, lest their ardor may 


In the second place, the work in the lower grades has to 
be made attractive for them, and it is equally so to a 
visitor. 

The children are at perfect ease, and do not have that 
self-conscious feeling that is apt to creep over children in 
other grades. The manner of the teacher in greeting the 
parents is a deciding factor, as to a return visit of a patron, 
or others with whom she may converse concerning the 
meeting. I have heard parents say of one teacher: “She 
just went along as if nothing unusual was taking place”; 
while of another, almost the opposite: “Miss H 
seemed so embarrassed when I was there, that I thought 

ibly she did not like visitors, or that I had come at an 
inopportune time.” 

When a parent does come, show your appreciation at 
once, and look after her comfort in every way, before going 
on with your work. To put the children’s curosity at ease, 
you might say, “Isn’t it kind to have Helen’s mother come 
to see us all this afternoon?” Cause her to feel free to 
move about the room and examine work or make com- 
parisons. Let her child be the prominent one for that 
period. See that she has a text while class are reading. 
Ask children if they are already aqcuainted with her, and 
let them take up a bit of hand work or writing, if she does 
not seem to feel free to go to them. 

In every way show your interest, and even over-emphasize 
it with an over-sensitive parent, assuring her of your 





appreciation for thus using her time, when you know 
everyone has plenty of cares to keep them thoroughly busy. 

Make them feel that you are in true co-operation with 
them, for the child’s best interests. If he may have a good 
many flaws in his make-up, try and find some trait that is 
commendable, and later possibly give them an idea of any 
draw-backs which he has and by an exchange of thought, 
a better understanding of the perplexities will follow. 

Suggest to the children that you are anticipating a visit 
from mother or father, that they’d surely want to see how 
their children go about their work, and know their teacher, 
who is taking care of t em so many days in the year. 

Keep the room attractive with seasonable settings and 
other decorations, so that this one phase may prove a 
drawing feature. Set aside, occasionally, some Friday, 
and say, “If any of the mothers are ready, we’d be glad to 
have them see us work to-morrow.” Emphasize morning, 
though, as a preference for an informa] visit. 

Keep the children decidedly at ease while they are there, 
much as a mother would handle her little family, in a culti- 
vated home, during the cal! of friends. Do not let them 
oe any difference between regular time and visitors’ 

ours. 

If none of these suggestions prove helpful in certain 
communities, work up something in dramatization as an 
incentive for starting them, and do it before the year is 
too far spent. Do not fail during illness to keep in touch 
with condition of child, either with a note sent, or inquiry 
in any way possible. One can always be sure of great good 
done, through these little courtesies. 

And finally, make them feel repaid for coming, and 
depart with a keen desire to come again whenever time 
will permit. It is pitiable to think of the close relationship 
between parent and teacher without personal acquaintance, 
and this should be fostered by both parties at as early a 

(Continued om page 196) 
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The School City 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


OURTH grade geography is of utmost importance. 
In the first place, it is the beginning of geography and 
all beginnings should be auspicious. The children 
must start in with vim and enthusiasm or they will be apt 
to dislike the subject and that will be fatal. It is the 
hardest thing in the world to uproot a dislike, reasonable 
or unreasonable. Geography can be made “as good as a 
story book.” Many elements combine to create good 
teaching of geography. Supplementary readers, pictures, 
moving pictures, maps, specimens from other lands, and 
devices all play an important part. It is about one of the 
latter that I wish to tell you and while the idea is not 
original with me, I have never heard of it worked out in 
just this way. 

The fourth grade geography outline calls for instruction 
in Home Geography. This comprises lessons in the home 
surroundings, whether they be city or country, lessons in 
measuring distances, knowing direction, elementary map 
work and finally comparisons with foreign places. Children 
learn by experiencing, touching, seeing and making believe. 
One can talk for hours about things they have never seen 
and it makes about the impression that a rubber ball does 
when it is bounded against the side of a brick house. 
They must see pictures of it, read about it, feel it, if possible, 
liken it to something familiar, draw it, and “doit.” Hence, 
in teaching about the city, we must play city. The walls 
of the school fall away and we have a city, houses, stores, 
city hall, museum, streets, avenues, fire and police stations, 
and a library. 

It is just as well to model the school city upon the city 
in which the children actually live. Let us suppose that 
the name of our city is Brookland. Theschool city becomes 
Brookland Junior. Brookland is divided into two sections, 
North Side and South Side. Brookland Junior also has 
these divisions. The mechanics of the city are simple in 
the extreme. The teacher’s desk is the city hall and the 
teacher — because it is her headquarters and she is the 
recognized authority—is unanimously elected mayor. 
The closet and the paper drawer are the stores; a small 
bamboo bookcase stituated in a pleasant corner of the room, 
the Cozy Corner Library; a case of stuffed birds with a 
delapidated squirrel, proudly presented by an admiring 
child, and a few shells, is the museum. 

After several open discussions in the language class, the 
names of the streets were picked out. The children on 
either side of the aisle had an opportunity to suggest names. 
Reasons for each name were offered and then the children 
voted. Names also were given to the two classes. This 
division of classes was mainly a matter of convenience. 
It is much easier to teach two groups of fifteen than one 
group of thirty, for every child can be included in the 
recitation and more individual helps can be given each. 
When the classes are much divided as to the various 
amount and quality of intellect bestowed upon the children, 
dividing classes becomes imperative. It is unfair to push 
the slow ones so fast that they cannot grasp the matter in 
hand and it is cruel to hold back the brilliant, ambitious 
ones. Division of lessons is the only solution, yet many 
times this has caused heart breaks. So called A, B, C and 
D sections are cruel to the sensibilities of the children who 
feel keenly the sneers and condescension of the more fortu- 
nate A class men. With the sections named for parts of a 
city, there is no such feeling. Each side is wholeheartedly 
loyal to itself. Each child strives to make his or her side 
excel. Being changed from one side to another is looked 
upon in the light of a calamity, unless very great tact is used. 

Citizens of a city make laws for themselves. Laws are 
necessary to secure the comfort of the citizens. Each child 
must be made to feel that laws are for their benefit rather 
than to oppress them. “Obedience to law is liberty.” 
“A person who wants to do the right thing can always do 


what he wants.” These were discussed. The children 
made their own laws. Making their laws made them take 
more interest in the matter and made them more willing 
to keep them. 

Of course, the simplest of all forms of city government 
is attempted in the fourth grade. However, much stress 
is laid upon citizenship. A good citizen keeps the house he 
lives in and the street he lives on tidy. A good citizen 
does nothing to disturb others. A good citizen does what 
he can to make his city a pleasant place in which to live. 
These are a few of the many things on which we lay em- 
phasis. 

The most complicated work of the city management, yet 
the most interesting and compelling, is the care and dis- 
tribution of library books. Each month a basket, con- 
taining from thirty-five to forty books, is sent up from the 
Public Library. These books are chosen by the teacher 
for the children to read. They may be used in the school- 
room when work is accomplished, before and after school, 
or may be borrowed and taken home. When a child wishes 
to take a book home, he takes it’to the librarian, who fills 
out the yellow slip in the back of the book and files it away 
in a box. This slip is dated when the book is borrowed and 
the name of the child borrowing it is on it. When the book 
is returned, that date also is put on the slip, which is 
returned to the book. The book is replaced in the library 
by the librarian. If the book has been kept out for more 
than a week it is the librarian’s duty to see that it is re- 
turned. It is amusing and gratifying to see the intense 
earnestness of the librarians in charge of this work and the 
thought and responsibility it arouses in them. 

Another matter calling for executive ability is the milk 
matter. Children may buy half pint bottles of milk for 
four cents a bottle. About half the school takes milk and 
every day in the week money is brought in to pay for it. 
Some pay by the week and some by the day. It is very 
confusing to keep track of it. Finally this scheme was 
worked out. The following diagram was put in a blank 
book. This was given to one child (known to have a good 
business head). Each page stood for one week. When a 
child brings in, money for milk, he first goes to this boy to 
have his record checked up. Whatever sum he brings in 
is put down on this page opposite his name and under the 
day for which it was. The money is then brought to 
me by the boy who brought it in and put in a tin box. 
At the end of the week this is counted and the amount 
in the blank book added up. These must correspond. 


























Milk Money 
Regular Customers 
Mon |Tues |Wed | Thur | Fri 
May Paid | in full 
Charles Paid | in full 
Francis 4cts. |4cts. | 4cts. 
Lois 4 cts. 
Raymond 4 cts. | 4 cts. 
Irregular Customers 
Janice Pd. 
Paul 
Luella Pd. Pd. 














Committees were formed to care for the city hall, the 
windows, bulletin boards and blackboards. It was their 
work to keep the city tidy. Others saw to it that the lines 
were orderly. 
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This device has an excellent disciplinary value. The 
child who whispers, or in any way disturbs the peace and 
reputation of his side, is not popular. If the offense is 
repeated more than once or twice, the offender is pretty 
sure to hear about it unofficially from the other citizens 
of his side. Children cannot be happy without the ap- 
proval of their classmates. There is nothing that hurts 
so much as the scorn and dislike of the other children. 
Mothers hear much of “they.” “They do not wear aprons 
to school.” “They laugh at overshoes.” “They laughed 
at Jim because he stood up when Miss R. said, ‘Girls 
stand,’”’ are familiar remarks at home. Mothers are 
often baffled by this disconcerting “they.” However, 
if “they” range themselves on the side of the teacher, 
they will fight her battles much more effectively than she 
herself could and have infinitely more influence. With 
their intense loyalty, strengthened by keen rivalry, drastic 
measures will be used against all offenders. 

This project may form the basis of many language lessons. 
Oral discussion calls for correct word use and sentence 
structure. Letters with especial emphasis upon description 
may be written. Composition may be written. 

However, by far the greatest value lies in the effect upon 
geography. With a compass we located the various 
directions. The children learned north, east, southeast, 
northeast, northwest and southwest, as well as the four 
cardinal points of the compass. Have these posted on the 
proper blackboards for the first day or two. By that time 
the children knew them so well that they were erased. 
Much drill was given on such exercises as these: 


1 In what direction from your seat is the library? 
The museum? The City Hall? 

2 In what direction from the City Hall is your seat? 
The library? 

3 What direction should I take going from the house of 
Harry to that of John? From Marian’s house to Jean’s? 

4 If I went from the City Hall to the library and from 
there up Happy Avenue and along Parallel Street, which 
directions should I take? 
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As we progressed, these became more and more com- 
plicated. One device which was very well liked was to 
carry some article to a certain person and to return by a 
different way. The child doing this would call upon 
another, to tell in what directions he had been. Another 
device was to pretend that the other schoolrooms were 
cities. To go from one to another before school on errands, 
and then to report upon directions taken, was something 
they loved to do. 

We next discussed the streets in the neighborhood, 
located them on a rude blackboard map, and told in which 
directions they ran. Then a map showing the surrounding 
towns was put on the board. The children told in what 
direction they would have to go to reach them and pointed 
in that direction. 

This drill all led up to the study of maps. They learned 
how a map differed from a picture, what they were good 
for, and a little of how they were made. Finally one 
child suggested that as all cities have maps, theirs should 
have one in the library. In a drawing period we drew a 
map of the school city to a scale. The first attempts were 
so bad that I consigned them to the waste paper basket. 
They seemed to have no idea about measurements. After 
several lessons on measuring, we tried again, with more 
gratifying results. The best map of all was posted up on 
the bulletin board in the library. 

This bulletin board is an object of great interest to the 
children. They had noticed that things of especial interest 
were put upon a bulletin board in the library down street. 
What that library had ours must have. The children bring 
in pictures and items of interest cut from the papers. 
If these are suitable they are pasted on the bulletin board. 
On one shelf is a pile of books brought from home, about a 
dozen of the small books published especially for child- 
dren, and children’s magazines, supplied by the tea- 
cher. These, also, are at the disposal of the children. 

We have not perfected our plan. Every once in a while 
new ideas come. We are hoping to have a newspaper and 
a post-office. We may even decide to have a theatre and 
give Friday afternoon plays. Children and teacher are 
equally enthusiastic over their school city. 


Disease and Delinquency 
Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg, Iowa 


iP has taken educators and parents many a weary day 
to see the relation of the moral to the physical and 

vice versa, but the glad day of realization has dawned 
and countless children are reaping the benefits. 

We are hoping another glad day dawns ere themillennium 
sweeps over us — the day when public school teachers will 
not be required to take into our schoolrooms and further 
deplete, the child suffering from a remedial defect, or the 
underweight, under-nourished child. It will be a wonderful 
day for childhood when parents and the general public 
are educated to know that the underweight child only 
“makes grades” at the expense of his body. 

Years ago we said of retarded little Johnny, “He just 
cannot learn,” and Pilate-like, we washed our hands of 
him. To-day we say, “There is some cause why Johnny 
does not keep up with his class; we must find it.” And we 
go to Johnny’s mother and we and Johnny have a session 
with the school nurse and the school doctor, and Johnny 
is examined from head to foot; he is weighed and measured 
and is probably found wanting in good childish avoirdupois, 
and Johnny’s mother is instructed as to food, fatigue, etc., 
and Johnny’s teacher sees to it that he has. milk at recess 
time and, mirabili dictu, Johnny climbs up to weight; 
he is no longer dull, listless and behind the class and ere 
long gives mother the shock of her life — he brings home 
a report card without a single failure. 


Across the aisle from him sits little Susie; she, too, is 
always behind her classes, and down deep in her honest 
little heart she literally hates school; but Susie’s little teeth 
have known no dentist. Father thinks it is throwing 
away money to have first teeth filled, and, as a result, 
Susie has tooth-ache half the time — and who can love 
anything or anybody with the tooth-ache? And worse 
than that, some of Susie’s cavity-filled teeth are focal 
infections sending streams of devastating poison all through 
her little body. Is it any wonder Susie is delinquent and 
loathes the multiplication tables? 

Near Susie sits beruffled, pale-faced Mary. She goes 
to movies nearly every night, she drinks tea and coffee, 
and whenever Mary brings home her report card Mary’s 
mother declares vehemently, “Miss X. must have a pick 
on Mary or she would have a better card.” 

Across the aisle from Mary sits Elizabeth. Now, about 
three days every week Elizabeth does good work, and then 
suddenly she slumps unbelievably. Her teacher simply 
could not understand it. Now the truth of the matter is, 
Elizabeth’s mother has never taught her self-control and 
that there is no such thing as an “ungovernable temper,” 
and so, once or twice a week, Elizabeth’s temper gets away 
with her and she flies into a rage, and after one of these 
rages she cannot study or learn for a day or two. Years 
ago, we did not know that anger, hate or jealousy loosened 
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the poisonous fluids of the body and, after a fit of rage, 
the poor body suffers from self-poisoning as acute as 
though some forms of poison had been swallowed. Who 
could study well while suffering from poisoning? 

Quiet, flaxen-haired Bobby Brown is such a nice little 
boy, only he is so timid and shrinking! He looks up in 
fear every time his teacher calls his name. He seems to 
try so hard, but he seemingly cannot concentrate and when 
he does know anything he is too afraid to tell it. In the 
weary old days we did not know that timid, shrinking 
children are fairly tortured by fear thoughts. We did not 
know that fear destroys tissue, especially kidney tissue, 
but to-day—glad day—we help Bobby’s mother to 
eradicate his fear thoughts, to “fill him full” with positive 
suggestions of bravery and presto! Bobby becomes brave, 
he looks different, he walks straighter and firmer, and he 
begins to learn readily, and at the close of the semester 
Bobby is at the head of his class? 

In the far corner of the fifth grade room is brown-eyed 
Frank. He was a prize kindergartner and kept up his 
record through the first four grades, and then he began to 
slump, mentally, physically and morally. His grades went 
down, down, and instead of the old love for school, a positive 
rebellion against school authorities filled his system. His 
parents worried day and night, his teacher worried, and 
then one day his breath told his teacher the tale ot many 
cigarettes and their devastating effect upon moral power. 
Frank’s teacher was a real teacher. She waited an oppor- 
tune time and she and Frank had a heart-to-heart talk. 
She did not “jump on him,” or lie to him that cigarettes 
could kill him, but she made her appeal from the athletic 
standpoint, because he loved athletics. They discussed 
the fame and glory of East High School’s wonderful cham- 
pionship winning football team, and she fired him with 
zeal to be captain of the football team, to have a big strong 
body, because only big strong boys are on the team. Then 
they talked of the sacrifice and self-control athletes must 
practice and she told him how the school doctor found 
all cigarette smokers had either damaged lungs or hearts, 
or both, and how that barred them from the football team, 
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and the result was he gave up cigarettes and in a year 
regained his former rank as leader of his class. 

Poor little Fanny had to “stay after school” so often 
to be helped, although she was bright as a dollar! Alas! 
bad tonsils sent streams of poison throughout her body, 
adenoids prevented proper aeration of her blood and on 
top of all that, her mother wanted her to be “cultured,” 
so after the day’s school duties, little Fanny roamed about 
taking music lessons, dramatic art and esthetic dancing, 
to say nothing of going to the movies with the family 
every few nights. Is it any wonder Fanny was under- 
weight, over-fatigued, and could not learn? The poor 
child’s body was chronically over-fatigued, there was 
serious strain on her nervous system and a poisoning of her 
organisms by toxins of fatigue. 

If only parents could realize that often their delinquent 
child needs only a better understanding by the parents 
as to the causes of delinquency. How much they would 
accomplish by removing these causes, or perhaps give him 
an entire change of environment. Many, many boys who 
have drifted into sad delinquency have come from good 
homes and have simply been swept along because there 
was no guiding hand to stem the tide. Will errors come 
largely ‘because of a misunderstanding of the child’s will. 

We look at America’s delinquents, roll our eyes martyr- 
like, and sigh something too often about a bad heredity, 
forgetting that there is also a divine heredity never omitted 
by the all-wise Creator. Delinquency, nine times out of 
ten, means parent or teacher has not gotten close enough 
to the child. If only this old world of ours could be taught 
to tempt boys, even half as much, with the good, as the bad! 

To-day the real teacher looks into every child’s face 
before her and asks herself the question, “Is this child, 
is that child, having a struggle with anything from which 
he may be relieved?” She is no teacher at all who sees a 
child go down and down, physically, mentally, or morally, 
who does not do everything under the sun to locate the 
cause. 

Is it any wonder that thinking motherhood “says grace” 
to the real teacher? 


‘A Book Pageant 


Laura Rountree Smith 
(Author of “The Pixie Books’’) 


E had recently, at our State Normal School, a very 
successful Book Pageant. We represented charac- 
ters from books in costume, and the children and 

parents had a wonderful time. 

We began our program with the kindergarten children, 
who sat in a semi-circle and recited verses from Mother 
Goose. Jack jumped over the candlestick and little Boy 
Blue used his horn and the children were merry. 

Next, marching through the hall, two and two, came 
the characters from the Pixie Books. The Little Mother 
and Fred, who never would believe in Pixies, followed. 
Then came Jack and Jill and the Pixie himself gayly capered 
about. The Rabbit and Little Eskimo appeared and, after 
being introduced by the Librarian, they acted a chapter 
from the book, then went to a table filled with children’s 
books and enjoyed looking them over and shaking hands 
with the audience. 

We had six large tables filled with children’s books, and 
book posters, the work of the students were in evidence 
everywhere. 

Next trooped in Robin Hood and his Merry Men, 
then came King Arthur and his court, the Ladies-in- 
waiting being very stiff and proud of their cheese-cloth 
trains. 

Little Women gave us a surprise, dressed as the characters 


of the book, and the audience had to guess which was which 
as they sat demurely side by side. 

A little Dutch dance was given, and as the teachers of 
the public schools co-operated with us, many little novelties 
were introduced from books with which they were familiar. 

Our costumes caused us little work, as we used many on 
hand. 

The Pixie appropriated the Brownie suit and some of 
the little dancers who entertained the court of King Arthur 
had worn their costumes before. 

Some of the regular schoo] games were played. 

A wand drill was given, and a Gipsy Fortune Teller went 
about the audience and told fortunes for pennies dropped 
in her tambourine. 

The parents were seated or standing in informal groups 
about our big library and all reported a delightful time. 

The teachers were ready to tell the parents about different 
books for different ages and helped them select suitable books 
for their children, telling the price and where the books 
could be obtained. 

At the close of the program, all the children who had 
taken part marched slowly by, and the sight was a pretty 
one indeed. 

One irrepressible little tot in the audience shouted, “I 
love all books, but I love the Pixie best of all!” 
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A Group of the Older Girls— Every one jolly 


Titania and Bottom 
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The Smiling Little Gardeners 


Correspondence from Overseas 


Part of a Letter from Australia 


Eleanor Cassidy 


The Governor of Victoria visited Essendon School and 
I got an idea from September Primary Epucation for a 
little tableau (“A Little Surprise,” page 442, Verna Holmes), 
but I altered it somewhat — still it was that article that 
suggested the tableau to me. Therefore I give Miss 
Holmes the credit. I had seven very small girls dressed 
in white. A white card with red letters hung in front of 
each child. Instead of a cap, I took one sheet of red 
tissue paper, doubled it lengthwise and pasted a corre- 
sponding letter — only in white this time —to the red 
letter on the white card. This sheet of paper was then 
placed across the head, like a bonnet, and tied at some 
distance from the ends with white tape, which forms 
strings to tie under the chin. I then pulled out these ends 
like rosettes and the effect was very pretty. The Governor’s 
colors are red and white. Soon after his arrival, they 
stood in front of the platform, with heads up and cards 
covered with a piece of white paper. On a signal, all 
covers disappeared, to find WELCOME in red on white 
ground. Signal. A deep bow, WELCOME in white on 
red ground. Signal — Heads up and to places. The Earl 
of Stradbroke thanked the children and myself and per- 
sonally congratulated me on the living tableau in his 
colors. 


An Early Spring 
A. Whittaker, England 


HE children and I discovered to-day that spring is 
T really here. For many days we had noticed the green 
spikes of the bulbs above the soil, we had heard the 
birds twittering busily and we had watched the crows as 
they flew high above the elm trees, with twigs in their 
beaks for repairing the old nests. But here we were, 
actually out in the garden digging the soil and beginning, 
for the first time this year, to prepare the ground for seed. 
Twelve little girls with a stout, small spade each, bent over 
the fascinating task. 

The sky was a delicate, clear blue, the sunshine was very 
bright, the air mild and sweet, the soil black and moist, 
and the scarlet jerseys worn by the girls showed gaily 
against a background of green ivied wall. I like to see the 
energy and spirit and enthusiasm these young gardeners 
display, and in their workman-like aprons of fawn-colored 
hessian, stitched with greens and blues and reds, and 
displaying, of course, a big pocket, they look quite charming. 


The birds were singing; the distant view showed through 
the trees,— hills, broad valleys,and the Tower we climbed 
last summer on one of our walks. 

Here, one girl squealed out, because she had dug up a 
fat, wriggly worm. Her less sensitive pal carried it off 
in triumph and rather scornfully, and cast it over the wall 
into the road. 

First one and then another told me of some bulbs in 
flower. “Do come and look!” they cry. 

Yes, here they are — the snowdrops. They are delicate 
and dainty hanging bells, to herald the spring. There, too, 
I am shown a few flaming crocus buds, and under the trees, 
spears and spears of green for the daffodils that will come 
out soon. There will be such a show, and nothing in spring 
looks more lovely than this display of golden trumpets 
amidst the luscious green of the long grass under the trees. 
In our garden, they grow in every nook and corner, a 
“golden host.” 

There are bells of the snowdrops, bells of the hyacinths, 
and trumpets of the daffodils. I think they seem to 
symbolize the opening chorus of music which the flowers 
sing when spring has come. 

But what a blaze of tulips we shall soon have! No more 
shrinking shyly and modestly away in corners and under 
the shelter of trees, as the snowdrops do, but out in the 
open, gaily and with assurance and a glad shout of joy 
they spring. “Red and gold they burn,” says the song. 

The colors of sunshine, of sunset, of sunrise are all em- 
bodied here, and the green wide-folded leaf, smooth and 
lovely, clasps the jewel tulip in its arms. 

There are some in the bowls in my room just now, 
already open, and the crimson is deep and warm, and the 
gold is gay and glad — for the joy of new life. But better 
still, I think, is the hyacinth. It is a pure white one, 
which has first come out on its thick, soft green stem. 
It consists of the wax-like bells of perfect purity, adorning 
the stem from top to bottom. Each bell is curled back at 
the edges into graceful folds and narrowing points. The 
leaves stand around it as sentinel spears. They are glossy, 
clean and cool, and of a rich, green color. The scent of the 
flower, too, is exquisite— and scent is what the other bulbs 
lack— it fills the room delicately. 

The bowl I have mentioned is a large one, and in it are 
tulips and hyacinths. The bowl stands on a polished red 
mahogany sideboard, and at each side of it are polished 
brass candlesticks of ancient days. The whole effect of 
the flowers and their setting is warm and glowing: just the 
tone for a room on a winter’s day, with a red fire in the 
bright grate. Yet the promise of spring, the freshness of 
youth, the alluring scent of open air and sunshine is in the 
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air — new life stirs the stagnated pulse and thrills the 
heart. Early in the morning, as one enters the room to 
draw back the curtains and to throw open the window, 
this delicious scent of the hyacinths fills one with sure hope, 
that after the short night of winter, here, very early, is the 
spring morning. 

To-day, too, we gather catkins from the willow, and 
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yet it is only Shrove Tuesday. In all the letters home 
the children have told with glee how spring has come, and 
what we have seen which told us so. 

Each day I shall hear the news now of fresh arrivals 
of bulbs, and perhaps a new nest found, and then eggs in 
the nest, and then the baby birds, and what a happy day 
when little Hannah sees the first butterfly! 


A Peter Rabbit Party 


Rebecca Bowman Rosenbaum, Virginia 


LL children love the story of Peter Rabbit, and I 
think you would agree with me when I say a great 
many grown folk must also, if you could have seen 

the large crowds that came to the “Peter Rabbit Party” 
given last Easter week. 

I do not think I ever attended an outdoor party quite 
so attractive, so novel, so interesting, and so refreshing as 
this “Peter Rabbit Party.” 

The part of the public park used for the party had many 
pretty trees and a house where shelter might be had if it 
rained and where the equipment, articles for selling, 
phonographs and other things could be kept over night. 

The school lawn would be an ideal place for such a party. 

There were attractive posters, with pictures of Peter 
Rabbit, displayed in the store windows and even in the 
windows of some homes. 

The newspaper notices let all know that the party began 
at two o’clock and lasted until six for six consecutive days, 
beginning with Easter Monday. 

Young and old were there. Tiny tots in carriages, as 
well as grandmothers and grandfathers. All welcoming 
the opportunity to be in the open, for it was the first out- 
door party of the season. 

A tremendous drawing card to the “Peter Rabbit 
Party” was the free admission; but there were many 
maidens wearing white caps with long pink rabbit ears 
who sold almost everything one could imagine. 

As one entered, there was a small tree containing prize 
packages, that sold for five cents each. The packages 
contained rabbits made of cloth, little dolls, balls, boxes 
of candy and all sorts of toys. 

One of the most popular features of the party was 
Mr. McGregor’s Garden. A man dressed as a farmer 
impersonated Mr. McGregor. 

For his garden he had a large fifteen-foot square framed 
off. Inside of this many small squares were marked off, 
indicating garden patches. Rabbits, eggs and other Easter 
novelties wrapped in tissue paper and put in the small 


squares, formed the vegetables. 
cents each. 

Young and old formed a veritable fence around Mr. 
McGregor’s Garden, and pretty soon most of his vegetables 
were sold. 

There were decorated tables holding cakes, cookies and 
candies. 

Under a big tree near the cake tables stood ice cream 
freezers. The children, as usual, ate ice cream cones, 
while benches were provided for older folk, who ate ice 
cream from paper plates. 

Then there was the “Toy Table,” where one might buy 
balls, buckets and shovels, stuffed rabbits and all kinds of 
Easter baskets. 

The fancy work table held marvels in hand work. There 
were beautiful garden hats, sewing baskets, lovely aprons, 
painted fans, waste baskets, flower sticks, bibs, and chil- 
dren’s dresses and rompers. 

Twenty girls dressed as rabbits danced on the green to 
the music of the phonograph. Their costumes were made 
of white flannelette — a plain “Billy Burke” style — white 
caps, with stiff pink ears, and white tennis shoes. 

Long lines of children were waiting to ride on the pony 
and in the pony cart. These had been loaned by some of 
the children and at five cents a ride a neat sum was realized. 

There were slides like those used on most playgrounds. 
Here, also, long lines of children were waiting to ride at a 
penny a slide. 

I think a Mother’s Club might give this party quite 
successfully. As suggested before, the school lawn might 
be used and, if there be inclement weather, the large halls 
and kindergarten rooms, or even the basement, could be 
used. Many of the toys, ice cream, candies, etc., might be 
bought, and needle-work articles sold on commission, if 
parents can’t donate them. 

To me the great feature of a large outdoor party is the 
creating of a social spirit—this very healthy meeting in 
the great out-of-doors. 


These, also, sold for fiv 
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Making March Merry 


Nelle Norvell, Montana 


INCE March is our first spring month, we gave our 
imaginations rather free range and made our March 
calendar really springlike with tulips and grass; 

though all the tulips we had seen were in pots in our school- 
room window, which were an extravagance indulged in, 
in honor of Easter, and to make ourselves believe that 
spring was really on the way. For, in this section of the 
country, one may expect almost any sort of weather in 
March, and not be disappointed. 

The general topic for study for this month in language, 
stories, pictures, sand-table and poster projects was 
Holland, with Lucy Fitch Perkins’ “Dutch Twins” used 
as a basis. Therefore, we decided that the calendar must 
be Dutchlike as well as springlike. 

With a view toward stability — for we had various uses 
for our calendar — as well as appearance, we used the dull 
finished side of a piece of black cambric, size 27” x 36’, for 
our background. On this, the square for the calendar was 
stamped from a stencil. The lines were carefully traced 
with white crayola. We found crayolas preferable to 
blackboard crayons for this purpose, since the cloth may 
be folded without leaving a smeared or blotted appearance. 

The word “March” was cut from three-inch strips of 
typewriting paper by the entire class. The best was 
selected, colored a yellowish green, with touches of reddish 
brown, and was pasted at the top of the calendar proper. 
The letters and figures were made from one-inch strips of 
white paper and selected in the same way, but were left 
uncolored. 

One art period was spent in making tulips of many bright 
hues. These were arranged among a blackboard of grass 
of the same yellowish green and reddish brown hues. 
Next, two Dutch boys were made from hektographed 
copies. When their suits had been colored bright blue, 
with black buttons, their shoes brown, their caps bright red 
and their hair yellow, they were arranged on either side of 
the calendar proper. 

Above the calendar we wished to represent a little Dutch 
landscape, with windmills and a Dutch house. These ob- 
jects were cut freehand and were more difficult, as the wind- 
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mills must be graduated in size to obtain the proper per- 
spective. The proper sizes were obtained by having the 
entire class cut them and then selecting the sizes desired. 
These were colored reddish brown, with bright red roofs, 
with the details marked in with black. The house also 
presented difficulties, but one boy rather artistically in- 
clined, by the aid of a ruler for the straight lines, was 
able to procure a creditable one. The same color scheme 
was observed for this as for the windmills. Both the wind- 
mills and the house were set in a background made up of 
the same color scheme as was used below the calendar. 
The calendar was finished with a pointed border of tulip 
leaves along the bottom. 

Altogether, when finished, our March calendar presented 
a bright, cheerful, springlike appearance, the color scheme 
of which harmonized readily with the Dutch scene on the 
sand-table and with the bright colored bird and flower 
pictures with which our room was decorated. 


Drawing Outlines for 


March 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


March is the windy month. The weather vane tells 
which way the wind is blowing, so the first picture to make 
is one with a weather vane in it. Color a 6x9 manila 
paper light blue. When this is dry, draw with crayola, or 
paint the top of a building, the pole for the weather vane 
and the arrow. Use a pattern for the cock, cut him from 
dark paper, and paste onto top of pole. If colored paper 
is not available, color him with crayola. 

2 Construct Pinwheels. Using a 9-inch square of 
manila paper, color one side red and the other orange. 
Fold diagonally, and cut along each fold nearly to the 
center. Bend alternate points in to center, and fasten 
with a paper fastener. If these are pinned onto clothes- 
pins, they will turn when the children ran with them. 

3 Bunny Rabbit enjoys flying a kite as much as any- 
body. Draw or cut him and his kite. Procure a bit of 
real string and fasten it to his paw and the kite. Paste 
the rabbit and the kite in a landscape, but leave the string 
Joose. 


Second Week 


On two pieces of 9 x 12 manila paper, paint simple land- 
scapes. Water wash each first, and on one paper paint a 
light blue sky, and a medium blue foreground. Paint the 
other one in naturalistic colors. 

2 From folded paper, cut a windmill as indicated. 
Use blue construction paper, or, if this is not available, 
paint the windmil] dark blue. Paste this onto the blue 
landscape. Next cut the windmill arms. Paste these 
only in the center so that the ends will be loose. 

3 Cut a clothesline full of clothes, being blown hard by 
the wind. Cut a post at each end of the Jine. Paste the 
posts only onto the second landscape, leaving the clothes 
and line loose. 


Third Week 


1 Draw pussy-willows carefully. Paste a bright colored 
bowl or vase over the lower ends of the stems. 

2 Ona 12x9 piece of gray paper, draw two stems with 
black crayola. Make the pussy-wiJlow coats black, and 
then draw kittens’ heads coming from these, with chalk 
or white crayola. By working this lesson out on a large 
scale excellent results may be obtained, but if small paper 
is used, it is too difficult for little children. Draw the 
kittens’ whiskers with heavy pencil lines. 

3 From a piece of folded 4x6 paper, cut the largest 
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possible kite shape. Color any bright color and decorate 
with another color. Paste into a sky picture and draw the 
string and tail with black. 


Fourth Week 


1 Free-hand cutting lesson illustrating the poem, “The 
Wind.” 
2 Cut a number of Easter egg shapes. 


Draw the shape 
in the air first. 


Color these with soft colors, such as pink, 
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violet, light green, orange and bright blue. 
of paper, paint or draw a brown nest. 
with strokes and not a solid mass. 
in the nest. 

3 Rabbit cutting. Have the rabbit in various poses, 
drawn on the board. Have children practice cutting 
rabbits. When each has three good ones, arrange them*on 


paper and paste a green fringe of paper over their feet to . 
represent grass. 


On a6 x 9 sheet 
Make this entirely 
Paste the Easter eggs 
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Make It Concrete 


Bina L. Fuller, California 


HE School Store is not a new idea. I have had store 
day in my schools for years, but I never carried out the 
idea so extensively as I have of late. I am teaching 

in a two-room school in the oil fields of California, and my 
teaching partner has also had a store mania for years, so 
we both rejoice when a Jarge stock of supplies arrives and 
we share it on a 50-50 basis. 

One of the city banks gave me a supply of bank books, 
so I have a well-established bank in connection with my 
other work. Each child owns a bank book and also a small 
account book in which he credits his daily earnings. 
The bank books are balanced once a week. This important 





work is attended to by the bank’s expert accountant and 
cashier. I keep a record of each pupil’s increasing or 
decreasing wealth in my ledger. 

Each perfect lesson allows the pupil a credit of five cents, 
cardboard variety. If the lesson is an especially difficult 
one, I value it at a higher rate. I have a desk inspector, 
and if any pupil’s desk is found untidy, he or she is “docked” 
ten cents. If I find that the children are becoming careless 
about their spelling, I announce that each misspelled word 
has a nickel value and if they wish their bank accounts to 
be written in small figures, a very small amount of heedless- 
ness will accomplish it. This may seem severe, but it works 
wonders with the spelling. 

I write to different manufacturing firms, explaining the 
store idea and expressing a very urgent desire that they 
send samples of their products for ourselves. It is almost 
startling, sometimes, the ready responses I receive. I 
wouldn’t dream of advertising the names of the firms, but 
I’ll mention a few of the very satisfying replies. 

One firm sent one hundred full-size cakes of laundry soap 
and seventy-five cakes of toilet soap. Another sent a case 
of one hundred cans of milk and two dozen cans of baking 
powder, I was delighted to receive forty two-pound sacks 
of a well-known brand of flour and another firm sent eighteen 
of the dearest little miniature sacks of flour. This company 
also sent forty-eight packages of cereals. But that which 
literally brought howls ‘of delight from the children were 
tiny log cabins filled with — what do you guess? Real 
maple sugar! 

The merchants have also been very kind in passing along 
the samples they receive. Several agents have visited the 
store and their visits have always resulted in additional 
supplies. 

On “Store Day” there is great excitement. The bank 
doors are thrown open and the children line up and draw 
out what money they think they will need; this sometimes 
means all of their month’s earnings. How the money would 


jingle, if it were real money, but even though it is only 
cardboard, it will purchase real things at the store. 

The clerks take their places behind the counter and 
arrange their money in neat little piles of various denomina- 
tions. Here comes a customer. 

“Good morning, Mrs. McCartney. How are you to- 
day?” 

“Just fine, thank you. This is such a lovely morning, 
I thought I would get my shopping done early. I would 
like a sack of flour and two bars of soap.” 

“Will that be all, Mrs. McCartney?” 

“Yes, that is all this morning. I haven’t the change, so 
I’ll have to give you this two-dollar bill.” 

“Oh we have plenty of change here. Let me see, the 
flour was $1.50 and the soap 10 cents; that makes $1.60. 
Here is your change (counting the money into Mrs. McCart- 
ney’s outstretched hand), $1.60—$1.70—$1.75—$2.00. 
Thank you, come again.” 

I have two small telephones, one at my desk and the 
other at the store. Quite often the clerk is called upon to 
take an order over the telephone. I hear the ring. We 
will “listen in.” 

“531 K, please.” 

“Blochman Variety Store.” 

“This is Miss Montes speaking. Have you any nice 
lettuce to-day?” 

“No, I haven’t. The Jap hasn’t brought it in yet. I 
expect him in about an hour. How much do you want?” 

“Two heads, please. And I’d like a package of Wheat 
Treats.” 

“Angthing else, Miss Montes.?” 

“No, that will be all.” 

“All right. I’ll send it right over, as soon as I get the 
lettuce. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

And Miss Montes goes to her seat, where she waits 
anxiously until her order is delivered by a small boy 
trundling a wheelbarrow. 

Some accounts are charged, and in that case bills have 
to be sent out and the amount paid before the next Store 
Day. If the customer wishes, he can pay by check. The 
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proprietor of the store takes the check to the bank and 
gets the cash. The cashier has never yet failed to deduct 
the amount from the customer’s bank book. 

After each pupil has purchased a certain number of 
articles, the store is closed, money counted, and accounts 
balanced. If any pupil is fortunate enough to have money 
on hand, he deposits it in the bank and everything is in 
order for another month’s work. 

The samples purchased by the children are taken home, 
and in this manner our store supplies are well advertised. 
Many firms have written that they consider it one of the 
best methods of advertising that they can employ. They 
realize that it is a mutual benefit. I am positive that it is 
the most successful method of presenting certain principles 
of arithmetic that I have ever employed. It is something 
the child can see and understand and it naturally appeals 
to him. 

I have a set of scales and many things can be weighed, 
and this fixes the idea of pounds and ounces. One company 
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sent eighteen pounds of rice and, of course, that could be 
sold in half-pound packages and must be weighed. I use 
the pint, quart, and gallon measures for vinegar and 
kerosene — the same being water. I also make use of the 
yard, half, third, and quarter, in measuring ribbon, cloth, 
tape, etc. 

One meat company very generously sent a supply of 
canned meat and two enterprising young men opened a 
meat market on the corner opposite the store. Needless 
to say the “Wilson” products were well patronized. The 
mothers of my two butchers made them white aprons and 
caps, and no prouder butchers ever sharpened knives on a 
steel or cut slices of T-bone steak than Billy and Jimmie. 
They also sold fresh eggs, but the eggs were hard boiled, to 
insure safe delivery. 

On the last Store Day of the year I have “Bargain Day,” 
and everything is marked down 10%. This is the day when 
there are smiles on the faces of those who have studied the 
best and have a surplus in their bank books. This is the 
day the shelves are cleared and, as one little girl confided, 
“Sometimes you get real bargains.” 


II 


The Parade of Good Citizens 


Beulah B. Totman, Missouri 


. HO can tell this morning some of the things which 

a good citizen should be?” ‘This was a question 

_ asked a third grade. The following collective list 

came from the children. “A good citizen should be courte- 

ous, thrifty, careful, obedient, helpful, respectful, on time, 

attentive, unselfish, clean, orderly, healthy, kind, honest, 
truthful, brave, friendly and happy.” 

“How can we tell the younger children about these 
qualities which a good citizen should have, so that they 
will-understand and remember?” was the next question. 
This was discussed for some time. Suggestions were made 
that speeches telling about the things a good citizen should 
be, could be made at Assembly. Another idea was that 
stories might be written and read or told. The third notion 
was that a play could be worked out containing the ideas 
of what a good citizen should be. This met with unanimous 
approval. Walter said, “It’s so much fun to work out a 
play.” 

“How shall we do it?” That was not so easy to decide. 
Quite a number of ideas were tried, but did not seem to be 
satisfactory. Armistice Day came, with its parade of 
“The Boys.” The next school day the citizenship class 
talked of the qualities necessary to make a good soldier. 
Then it was decided that these were the qualities that made 
up a good citizen. Margaret suggested that we might 
have a parade of citizens. Her suggestion was adopted 
by the class with the addition that the citizens must be 
good citizens. After consideration it was decided that only 


the good citizens of the class should be allowed to take part. 
These were chosen by the class with care. 

There was the Flag Bearer, the Drummer, several to carry 
the Banners, and a number to march. The banners were 
made by the children from cardboard about 12 x 18 inches, 
and on them were printed slogans like the following: 


A good citizen is healthy. 
A good citizen is thrifty. 
A good citizen is helpful. 


When the parade began to form, it was found that a 
crowd to view the parade was necessary. This crowd 
proved to be as unruly as crowds generally are, for they 
did not stay on the sidewalk. Then Elton was chosen for 
the policeman, and his “Get back on the sidewalk, it’s not 
safe on the street; keep your children off the street,” 
would have done credit to any regular traffic officer. 

Margaret said, “Whenever there is a parade, there are 
always boys selling pop-comn.” Bobby and Cyril at once 
volunteered, and the next morning came with their trays, 
which they had made at home. When they appeared on 
the street calling, “Pop-corn, cracker-jack,” a gentleman 
bought some for a little girl standing by, thus showing he 
was generous. When the second boy came by, the same 
little girl asked her mother for another bag of pop-corn, 
but was refused, being told that she must be thrifty and 
save her nickels. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


XIV 


(Grade II) 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Principal of Lincoln School, Rocky Fork, Colorado 


Special Days 


OW shall we regard our festivals and anniversaries? 
What shall be the keynote of the work we give in 
connection with our special days? With each re- 

curring year, as the various days come when we intersperse 
our regular classroom work with the varying phases of these 
celebrations, what is to be the attitude governing our 
preparation for them? Shall we seize eagerly upon any 
device that comes to our notice, satisfied if the accompanying 
decorations prove attractive and the “exercises” prove 
entertaining? 

Teachers need to sometimes stop and “take stock” as 
to their own inner feelings and attitudes, and as to the 
motives which are actuating their efforts. Is Thanksgiving 
or Christmas or Lincoln’s Birthday or Flag Day just 
another part in the year’s routine, or perhaps another 
break in the year’s routine, something to be gotten through 
with because custom (?) has decreed that each one of these 
days must needs have some special recognition in the class- 
room? Do we fly to either one or the other extreme, as 
to time spent on the celebration, in the one case infringing 
on the rights of the regular and necessary classroom subjects 
and getting our pupils and ourselves “all in a flutter” over 
the stir of it, or in the other case, deciding that we have 
no real time to give to such an interruption and hence get 
over the occasion without any “fuss and bother,” in both 
cases forgetting that it is the spirit that quickeneth? 
Shall we not rather remember that each one of these young 
beings committed to us is reaching out after life and life 
experience; * that each day is bringing something in the 
way of unfolding, something in the way of development, and 
that attitudes and impressions will linger and affect long 
after the features of the work itself are forgotten or cast 
aside.{’And remembering this, shall we not regard each 
festival and anniversary as one of the very special occasions 
that the year brings to us to help us in our chosen work of 
guiding, directing, teaching these small learners of to-day 
to become the leaders or the bulwark in the citizenship of 
to-morrow. 

We may not all need something to idolize, but certainly 
we a!l need something to idealize. We need something to 
enshrine in our hearts, something to become so interwoven 
with our beings that unconsciously or subconsciously we 
draw upon it as the years go on, sometimes as ballast, 
sometimes as motive power, and in so doing make of it all 
the more a part of ourselves. However rich any life may 
be in its personal relations, there is a yearning for and a 
need of a something else, something that in times of stress 
will of itself lift us above the plane of the purely personal, 
something that will serve to clarify the vision and help us 
not only to put away the selfish, but think and feel and act 
from higher motives. 

Next to religion, there is nothing that can so imbed 
itself in our beings, so stay and guide and uplift and develop 
as patriotism, love of country. I think, sometimes, that 
the very self-evidence of this fact, the very universality of 
its acceptance, are among the reasons why we, of the 
American teachers, do not make more of this principle in 
the training of the young. We are somewhat given to 
taking it for granted that the children have this in them, 
will grow up with it, and act and live accordingly. Every 
teacher knows that the great aim of our work as teachers, 
along with the preparing of boys and girls for the highest 
enjoyment of the life that surrounds them, is to develop 


them to their fullest capacity for good citizenship. But 
not every teacher realizes that no appeal to the intellect, 
no amount or degree of intellectual development, can 
sufficiently accomplish these ends. They must come by 
getting close into the lives of the pupils, and in the close 
sympathy which comes with the experiencing together of 
an emotion, an uplift, the teacher must live with them 
the things she wants to live in them. 

If it is love of country, true patriotism, that highest type 
of citizenship — the type that makes the citizen one with 
his country —then those things which are of the life 
customs and life institutions of that country must grow 
into the very fiber of the child’s being. 

As we grow older, the worth-while associations of youth 
become more and more hallowed. Let us use the oppor- 
tunities which our special days give to us to leave with our 
pupils some, at least, of the following associations in their 
plastic years for the further building upon and developing 
with their maturer years. 


1 Let these days, each with its own distinct spirit 
deeper and finer than any of the usua] outward manifesta- 
tions, become real parts of the school Jife and school associ- 
ations; let them become a harmonious part of the child’s 
being in his early years, happily and gloriously enshrined 
in the recesses of his being to enrich in its own subtle way 
the memories and the outreachings which will surely be his 
with advancing life. 

2 Lead the boys and girls to so feel and appreciate the 
real spirit of each festival that the right way of celebrating 
it will be the natural way. 

3 In the celebrating of each day as it comes, foster that 
spirit of universa) brotherhood that will leave with our 
pupils the strengthened bond of a common heritage, a 
oneness with each other and with their common country 
because of a oneness in love for and understanding of the 
heroes, the institutions, and the ideals of that country. 
Right here let us make no mistake: all children, regardless 
of color or sex, regardless of where they or their parents 
were born, regardless of the type of home from which they 
come, need such as this. And in the meanwhile Jet us be 
assured of this— there is no more needed and no more 
effectual type of Americanization work possible. 

For a teacher to accomplish the foregoing, she must 


1 Determine for herself the spirit of the festival or day, 
and herseii become in harmony and accord therewith. 

2 Decide just what she wants to leave with her pupils 
as an aftermath of each of these occasions, and orepare 
her work with the end in view, making of the songs, the 
stories, the hand work one harmonious whole in the working 
out of her purpose. 

It is well, too, for the teacher to remember that not all 
of the material used need be new to her pupils. Children 
particularly enjoy meeting old acquaintances in the way 
of songs and stories and games. It is indeed a wise thing 
to establish many associations with worth-while things, 
so that they become dearly familiar friends to bring with 
them a thrill ot rich and varied emotions whenever met 
with throughout lite. 


Labor Day — ‘‘The Festival of Producers’’ 
Whether school is in session on Labor Day, or whether 
the time be opportune for such a study as the following, 
even if school is in session, is a matter each community and 
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each teacher must decide. At some time during the school 
year, however, this day should be givea very careful con- 
sideration. Some of the things that should be Jeft with the 
pupils as the result of this study are: 


1 Labor Day is our own day. From the days of the 
early Hebrews, and before, peoples have had their Thanks- 
giving Day; Christmas belongs to the whole world, etc.; 
but Labor Day is 100% American, and is peculiar to 
American life and ideals. 

2 The dignity of labor. All real work has its part in 
the life of people and of the world, therefore in all work 
well done there is a certain beauty, a certain dignity. 
Teach away from false pride as to menial labor. Show that 
instead of its being a disgrace to work, it is a disgrace not 
to work; that instead of giving so much thought to the kind 
of job a man has, we should consider rather how well he 
does this job. 

3 Something of the importance of labor in the lives of 
each of us. Show that our possessions, our comforts, the 
every-day things of the every-day lives of every one of us 
are the results of labor. Some one must work in order that 
we have our homes, our school, our towns; our gardens, our 
parks; some one must labor even in order that we have our 
automobile ride, our picnic, our visit to a friend. 

4 Something as to what work has done for our country. 
It has given us our good roads, our great buildings, etc. 
It has made it a good country to live in, because it opens 
up ways for people to lead useful, happy, comfortable lives. 
And it is because there is so much work here for people 
to do, and they are so well paid for doing this work, 
that the American people feel toward work, and the 
people who work, as they do, that people from other coun- 
tries like to come to our country to live. 

5 Some ways of celebrating. People in cities celebrate 
in certain ways, people in the country celebrate in other 
ways, but in all places it is a holiday, a time when most of 
us put aside routine work and are just glad that while on 
other days of the year we have our work to do, this day is a 
day of merriment and gladness. 


Suggested development: 


1 Tell the story of “The Little Red Hen.” 

2 In a conversation lesson, lead the pupils to see the 
contrast between those who work and those who do not, 
emphasizing not only the benefits derived from work, but 
the satisfaction of work well done. 

3 Read “The Rhyme of the Little Idle Boy” (Poulsson’s 
“Tn the Child’s World”). Discuss the poem. Dramatize 
it. Apply it to the lives of those particular children. 
Lead into a discussion of the work done by the children’s 
parents, introducing the word “labor,” and calling to mind 
the fact that many people must do the same kind of labor 
day after day, in order that we have the things that make 
our lives what they are. Show what these people get from 
their work besides the actual money, etc. The pupils are 
then ready for a real appreciation of Labor Day —a day 
set aside to show how proud we are in this country of the 
work we do, how glad we are that we have this work to do. 
The rest of the study must necessarily depend somewhat 
on the locality in which it is to be given, but certainly, in 
most cases, it is well to tel] something of the great Labor 
Day parades of our big cities and the pride the various 
labor organizations take in bringing out the importance of 
these occasions and of the day set aside as their own 
particular holiday. 

4 Things to do. 

After a conversation lesson on “What I intend to do 
when I grow up,” suggest to the children that at 
recess they may form themselves into groups repre- 
senting labor organizations and have a Labor Day 
parade. 

Choose slogans or mottoes, to be used by each organiza- 
tion. 

Print the mottoes selected on slips of cardboard. 
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(Or, have each pupil print the motto of his particular 
organization on the board; let the members of each 
organization decide who did the best printing, then 
have the pupils thus honored print the legend on 
cardboard for use in the parade. 

5 Literature. 

Hercules and the Lazy Man—Turpin’s Classic 
Fables, IT. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper — Lights to Literature, 
Second Reader. 

6 Music. 

Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush — Bancroft’s 

Games for the School. 
7 Courtesy. 

Invite some other grade to see the parade, and take 
part in a game of charades typifying various kinds 
of work. 

8 Memory Gems. 
The Pledge of Allegiance 


If a task is well begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all. 


One thing at a time, 
And that done well, 

Is a very good rule 
As many can tell. 


Do your best, your very best, 
And do it every day; 

Little boys and little girls, 
That is the wisest way. 


Work while you work and play while you play, 
This is the way to be cheerful and gay; 

All that you do, do with your might, 

Things done by halves are never done right. 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get; 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser, 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And Jearn the thing at once? 


Columbus Day — Discovery Day 
1 Study the picture, “The Boy Columbus” (Perry 
Pictures Company.) 

Now I am going to tell you a true story about this little 
boy and the man he afterwards became. 

Perhaps some one can tell me a name by which our 
country is sometimes called that sounds almost like 
Columbus. Doubtless some of us think our country 
should always be called Columbia. 

2 Things to do. 

Make a sand-table showing the landing of Columbus, 
copying the most important details from the picture 
by that name. 

Make a life pose of this picture. 

Make a poster of Columbus’ ships in mid-ocean. 

Print the words “Sail on! Sail on!” 

3 Language. 

Think of a word that tells what kind of a boy Columbus 

was; what kind of a man. 
4 Geography. 

Review directions, dramatizing Columbus’s route in 
connection therewith. Consider the help the stars 
were to him at night. 

5 Civics. 

Place the American, Italian and Spanish flags together, 
noting that the American flag must always fly above 
any flag with which it may be associated. 

How may we show our appreciation of what Columbus 
did for us? 

6 Americanization. 

If Columbus could come to us now, we would call him 

a foreigner. How should he be treated? How 
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should other foreigners be treated? What are some 
of the things that we can do for the people who were 
born in other countries who have come to us in order 
that they may become Americans? What are some 
of the things they can do for us? 


Hallowe’en — Fun time 


At Hallowe’en, when there is no especial lesson of civics, 
no especial biographical study, the emphasis should be 
placed on clean, wholesome fun, innocent and harmless 
enjoyment. It is an excellent opportunity for teaching 
away from rowdyism. With that phase foremost, other 
things which should not be forgotten is that it is a good 
thing for teacher and pupils to laugh together, to join 
wholeheartedly in the working out of something that is 
“just for fun’; it is one of the occasions when golden 
opportunities are offered the teacher for directing the 
imagination along wholesome lines in helping the children 
to people that wonderful realm just below the surface of 
every child’s mind with brownies or elves, all of a fun- 
loving, prank-playing nature, but with no real evil in them, 
hence nothing to be afraid of. 

Much of the fun of this occasion is in the preparation for 
it, the building up of the right background and spirit 
through various correlations throughout the week. It is 
doubtful if anything could quite take the place of a “party” 
for such a time with children of this age, so let the culmina- 
tion of it all be a real Hallowe’en party, a gay, rollicking 
time to talk over and laugh about many other times. 


I Preparation 
1 Literature 
The Fairy Shoemaker — Elson Primary Readers, II 
The Hallow-e’en Elf — Haliburton Second Reader 
Fairies of the Caldon Low — Mary Howitt 
2 Reading 
The Elves and the Shoemaker — Summers’ Second 
Reader. 
Hallow-e’en — Summers’ Second Reader. 
Silent reading lesson, giving directions for brownie 
adventures to be acted out by the pupils. 
Writing and reading of original sentences on things to 
do on Hallow-e’en. 
3 Language 
Conversation lessons on Hallowe’en experiences. 
Re-telling of Hallowe’en stories learned in the first 
grade — “The Shoemaker and the Elves,” etc. 
By what different names do we speak of fairies? 


“PPer Feather-— Red 
Arrow Black— Tip Gray feathers 







Bright 


(Elves, sprites, brownies, dwarfs, goblins, witches, 
etc.) Which are good fairies? How did the brownies 
get their name? 

Let each one ef us imagine he is a brownie. Let us 
each think of one thing we may do to prove that we 
are helpful brownies: at school; at home. Perhaps 
to-morrow each may tell of what he did at home. 

4 Music 

Jack-o’-lantern — Bentley’s Song Book, Series I 

The Brownie Song Book — Pratt 

Jack-o’-lantern — Riley and Gaynor’s Lilts and Lyrics. 

The Brownie — Riley and Gaynor’s Lilts and Lyrics. 

Pop-Corn People — Gaynor’s Songs of the Ch'ld World, 
Book I 

The Brownies — Gaynor’s Songs of the Child World, 
Book I 
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Paper Dolls of Primitive Men for the Sand Table 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 
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5 Things to do 

Dramatize: The Fairies of the Caldon Low; The 
Brownie Song; Jack-o’-lantern. 

Make a sand-table that will unite the ideas gained from 
the fall nature study with the Hallow-e’en ideas. 
Make a landscape of hills and valleys, with a stream, 
a pond, trees, flowers, etc. Make the scene typical 
of the fall, with perhaps corn shocks and pumpkins, 
with certainly the brown and red tones of the fall 
emphasized. Have brownies peeping out from 
caves, from trees or bushes, and every conceivable 
place. 

Fashion brownies of pop-corn, of peanuts, acorns, corn- 
cobs; dress clothespins, or pieces of wire, as brownies; 
cut figures and color with crayola. 

Draw and cut pumpkins, and convert them into Jack- 
o’-lanterns; color. 

Write a “composition” or “story” about Hallow-e’en. 
Decorate the paper with a brownie cut from white 
paper and colored, or from brown paper, following 
a pattern drawn on the board or some of the brownie 
figures the teacher may have purchased from a ten- 
cent store and hung about the room. Take the 
composition home and hide it where mother will be 
sure to find it. 

Convert the schoolroom into “Brownie Land,” using 
decorations made by the pupils. 


II The Party 
After the room has become Brownie Land, and every 
child has become a brownie in imagination, darken 
the room, light the lanterns, and play “Bobbing for 
Apples,” or any Hallow-e’en games preferred. 
If a program be desired, use the songs and dramatiza- 
tions previously given. 


Armistice Day — Our Peace Day 


Except for the fact that in most places Armistice Day 
is given some public celebration, with possibly a holiday 
or parade, in which the school children participate, it is 
doubtful that any attempt should be made to include this 
in the list of Special Days for children of this grade. How- 
ever, they will hear of it all around them, perhaps join 
actively in the celebrating of it, and they should be given 
something of the right attitude toward it, even though we 
know they cannot grasp the real significance of it. One 
thing should be outstanding: the blessings of peace, of a 
normal life. We cannot over-emphasize the importance of 
teaching away from war, of stressing the feeling of universal 
brotherhood, and in our treatment of Armistice Day, we can 
make these phases so outstanding, by our attitude as well 


as by what we actually say and do, that even these young 
children will feel and respond. 


1 Treatment 

Tell very simply the story of Armistice Day. 

Stress the fact that this day meant peace, cessation 
of fighting; it meant that the fathers and brothers 
and loved ones who had been “over there” doing 
their duty in the carrying forward of our country’s 
principles could now come home and go back to 
work, and uphold their. country’s standards here at 
home by helping to make of America the best kind 
of place for boys and girls to grow up in. Lead the 
children to feel: pride in the splendid part our 
country played in the great struggle; respectful 
honor toward the men who, either here or far away, 
did these things; reverence and thankfulness toward 
the All-Wise Father who went with us through it all, 
and gave us Armistice Day and a country at peace 
to grow up in. 

And even as we remember all these things, and as we 
feel about them, little boys and girls in so many lands 
are remembering and feeling. Perhaps some of us 
can name some of the countries that will be thinking 
of these same things on Armistice Day. 
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Because people who have done great things together, 
like to band themselves together and continue to 
work out some of their ideas and plans, the men who 
came back have formed themselves into a great 
order or organization: The American Legion. 
Perhaps the father or the brother or uncle of some 
of us are members of the Legion. Why do we leave 
most things as to the active celebration of Armistice 
Day to the Legion? Why do they want us to join 
in with them in this celebration? 

2 Things to do 

Learn the flags of the Allies. Group these flags, giving 
the American flag precedence. 

Hold a brief ceremonial around the flag—the salute, 
the pledge of allegiance, a moment of silent prayer, 
the singing of “America.” 


Thanksgiving Day — Our Harvest Home Festival 


If the regular work outlined for this grade in history- 
civics-geography be so followed as to have the study of 
Indian life in progress, perhaps nearly completed, by the 
last week of November, the special study of Thanksgiving 
comes as a natural part thereof. In any event, it is the 
Harvest Home idea, together with the spirit of thankfulness, 
that should be emphasized with children of this age. The 
time-honored custom of the home-coming and the family re- 
union around the table and the fireside at Thanksgiving 
time is passing with the years, but hearts of children 
should be warmed with stories of this custom and they 
should be led to feel that strengthening of the bond of love 
and good fellowship that such reunions were meant to foster. 
Lead from this into a sense of the strengthening of the bonds 
of universal brotherhood at this season, since it is a national 
festival planned in accord with Nature’s harvest home. 
No specia] program is needed. Rather, foster the growth 
oi ideas through a related study which will send the children 
home for the Thanksgiving holiday with their beings perme- 
ated with the true meaning of our great American “Thank 
You” Festivai. 


1 Inthe history period, lead from “Hiawatha’s Fasting”’ 
into a connected account of “Our First Thanksgiving Day,” 
if this latter be desired. This gives much opportunity for 
unifying the fal] nature work into the Harvest Home idea. 

2 Things to do 

Make Pilgrim and Indian sand-table. 

Cut out and color turkeys for a blackboard border. 

Draw and color fruits and vegetables that typify the 
season. 

Make cut-outs of some one or more of the Thanksgiving 
stories. 

3 Literature 

Thanksgiving Stories — For the Children’s Hour 
Teddy and Tommy — For the Children’s Hour 
To Whom Shall We Give Thanks? — Poulsson’s In the 
Child’s World 
The First Thanksgiving Dinner — Wiggin and Smith’s 
The Story Hour 
4 Reading 
The First Thanksgiving Day — The Summers’ Second 
Reader 
Thanksgiving Days of Long Ago — The Summers Sec- 
ond Reader 
The Little Pumpkin’s Thanksgiving — Carroll and 
Brooks’ Second Reader 
5 Language 
Memorize Psalm XLV, 11-13; and Emerson’s “We 
Thank Thee.” 
Retelling of Thanksgiving stories by pupils. 
Conversation lesson on how to show our own thank- 
fulness. 

6 Music 

Children’s Litany — Knowlton’s Nature Songs for 
Children 
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The Squirrel’s Thanksgiving — Modern Music Series, 
Third Book 
Thanksgiving — Jenks’ and Walter Songs and Games 
for Little Ones 
Harvest Song — Smith’s Songs of Life and Nature 
Thanksgiving Hymn — Smith’s Songs of Life and 
Nature 
Thanksgiving Song— Riley and Gaynor’s Lilts and 
Lyrics 
7 Games 
Hunting Game—Bancroft’s Games for the School 
Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow—Bancroft’s Games 
for the School 
8 Picture Study. 
One of the many Pilgrim pictures. 


Christmas — The Season of Loving and Giving 


Our work on Christmas for Grade II is well prepared for 
us in our study of the Hebrews. Let us refer to Part XI 
of this series, and take from that the keynote to our cele- 
brating of this birthday of the Child of Promise. 


I Preparation 
1 Lead carefully up to the setting for the story of the 
coming of the Great King, the Child of Promise. 
Tell simply the story of: 
The Birth of Christ. 
The Visit of the Shepherds. 
The Visit of the Wise Men. 

2 Literature 
The First Christmas — In Three Years With the Poets 
Christmas at Hollywood — In Fifty Good Stories for 

Children 
Mr. Santa Claus — In Fifty Good Stories for Children 

3 Reading 
Silver Cones — Haliburton’s Second Reader 
The Christmas Bells — Haliburton’s Second Reader 
Dressing the Christmas Tree — Lights to Literature, 

Book II 
The Night Before Christmas — Aldine First Reader 
When Santa Claus Comes—Child Lore Dramatic 
Reader 

4 Language 

Memorize: Luke II, 8-14; and, “A Visit from Saint 
Nicholas — In Wiggin and Smith’s Posy Ring 

Copy in language book: “Why Do Bells at Christmas 
Ring?” — Eugene Field 

Suggest: Christmas greetings; 
Christmas party. 

Original stories told by children on “What I would do 
if I were a Christmas Fairy.” 

5 Music (In addition to those songs given in Part XI.) 
The First Christmas — George’s Songs in Season 
Christmas Play — Bentley’s Song Series, Book I 
Bethlehem Stable — Poulsson’s Songs of a Little Child’s 

Day 
Christmas Chimes — New American Readers, First Book 
Santa Claus — New American Readers, First Book 

6 Games 
Dance Around Tree — Hofer’s The Christmas Wreath 
The Night Before Christmas — Noyes and Ray’s Little 

Plays for Little People 

7 Arithmetic 
Problems on the buying of Christmas toys. 

8 Picture Study 
The Meyer Madonna — Holbein 
Arrival of the Shepherds — Lerolle - 

The Halt of the Wise Men — Le Farge 

9 Nature Study 

The pine, the holly, or the fir studied in detail, or a 
genera] study of alJ three, with reasons why we use 
them at Christmas. 

10 Things to do 
Making of Christmas gifts—calendars, pin rolls, 

scrap-books (using Christmas pictures cut from 


invitations to our 
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magazines and newspapers), raffia mats or napkin 
rings, match scratcher, etc. — one for mother, father, 
triend, or some one who is sick or needy. 

Write a letter to Santa Claus, telling what some of 
your friends would like him to bring them, then what 
you would like to have. 

~— a poster of: A Christmas tree; “Following the 

tar.” 

Illustrate the Story of the Three Wise Men. 

Free hand drawing and cutting of reindeer, sled, 
Christmas toys, etc. 

Writing of invitations to the Christmas party. 

11 Things to think about. ) 
Why is Christmas a “Season of Loving and Giving”’? 
What can each one of us give? 

II The Christmas Entertainment 

A Christmas Play 

Or, a Christmas program made up of the songs and 
stories, with perhaps a dramatization of one or more 
of the latter, followed by a dance around a real 
Christmas tree, decorated with things the children 
have made. Give to the parents who come the gifts 
the children made for them. Pop-corn balls may be 
given to the children as their especial “treat,” if such 
be desired. 


The New Year 


The treatment of this series, as given in Part IV (Feb- 
ruary, 1922, issue of Primary Epucation), is as appli- 
cable to the work of the second grade as to that of the 
first, and the nature of the material is such that a re- 
view of it will be met with increased interest, and will in 
itself suggest ways for the carrying forward into the more 
advanced phases. 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


Because February brings such a number of Special Days, 
we must choose from among them for children so young as 
those of the second grade, and treat those chosen very 
simply. Especially should the birthdays be simply treated, 
making of them mostly an occasion bringing out in concrete 
form the living of patriotism, the giving of one’s service and 
one’s self to our Nation Home, and sowing the seeds of 
reverence, respect, honor for those men who were the makers 
of our country. In many schools it will be deemed best to 
omit Lincoln’s Birthday from the calendar of Special Days. 
In those schools in which it is given, it is wise to omit a]] but 
essentials, the central purpose being to fix in the children’s 
minds some of the main characteristics of this Great 
American, and to fire their beings with the inspiration of a 
great soul expressing itself in devotion to duty. 


1 Present a copy of some of the best known portraits of 
Lincoln, and as many other prints as possible. Some 
of the children will recognize these. All will enjoy 
a true story about the man pictured there, with 
especial emphasis on his boyhood. 

2 Reading 

Abraham Lincoln — Demorest and Van Sickle’s New 
Education Second Reader 
Lincoln — New Era First Reader 
3 Language 
Re-telling the stories of Lincoln. 
Words that tell us what kind of a man Lincoln was. 
Memorize one stanza of “Let Us Be Like Him” — 
Conley 
4 Music 
Lincoln — George’s Songs in Season 
5 Things to do 
Dramatize scenes from Lincoln’s boyhood. 
Make a sand-table showing Lincoln’s first home. 
6 Things to think about 
What made Lincoln a great American, 
Ways in which we may be like him. 
(Continued on page 200) 
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Silent Reading Il 


Mary Ball, Iowa 


Suggestions for flash cards to increase rate and com- 
prehension: 


I Pretense Set 


Basic direction 
Pretend you are 
1 amused 
2 provoked 
3 crying 
4 injured 
5 frightened 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Cards containing the words are flashed while children 
read silently and dramatize. This device has proved 
helpful not only in reading but as an aid in dramatization 
as well. 


II Adverbs 


Adverbs are printed on separate cards while the sentences 
are on still other cards. The adverbs were distributed. 
The teacher flashes the sentence while the children who 
hold adverbs which may fittingly complete the teacher’s 
sentence, stand. This device has done much to overcome 
“The bell rang loud” habit. 


SENTENCES 


The bell rang 
The men fought 
The children marched ——— 
The boy spoke 
The door closed ——— 

The thunder roared ——— 
The girls played ——— 











ONMHAPHYe 


ADVERBS 
quietly 
softly 
quickly 


loudly 
slowly 


politely 


noisily 
happily 


III Occupations 


What do we call the person who (basic sentence) 
1 teaches us to read? 
2 mends pipes? 


3 cuts hair? 

4 mends shoes? 

5 runs the street car? 
6 pulls teeth? 

7 sells flowers? 

8 tests eyes? 

9 makes dresses? 
10 _ takes pictures? 
11 sells meat? 

12 brings us ice? 

13 raises corn? 

14 sells milk? 

15 runs the engine? 
16 keeps house? 

17 runs an airplane? 


Set IV 


Basic sentence. Where do we buy 


1 oranges? 11 chairs? 
2 meat? 12 books? 
3 bread? 13 coats? 

4 shoes? 14 watches? 
5 stamps? 15 slippers? 
6 flowers? 16 ice cream? 
7 hats? 17 candy? 
8 bracelets? 18 peaches? 
9 cake? 19 doughnuts? 
10 gasoline? 20 pencils? 

Set V 

Basic sentence — What no we get from 

1 bees? 1 honey 

2 cows? 2 milk 

3 oak trees? 3 wood 

4 mines? 4 coal 

5 lakes? 5 fish 

6 sheep? 6 wool 

7 pigs? 7 pork 

8 elephants? 8 ivory 

9 hens? 9 eggs 

10 flax? 10 linen 


Question words are on one set of cards, the answers on 


another set. The answer cards are distributed and as 
teacher flashes the question, the child having the answer 
replies, “We get honey from bees,” etc. 


Set VI 


This set was used after a study of Abraham Lincoln’s 
life, given to the second grade during a history period. 
The children read it silently and answered by giving only 
the correct word. 


1 Lincoln was born in Iowa (Kentucky). 
2 He lived in a log house (palace). 
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3 His people were rich (poor). 
4 He slept down stairs (in the loft). 
5 He went to school a short time (a long time). 
6 He was cruel (kind). 
7 Lincoln was dishonest (honest). 
8 Lincoln became president (king). 
9 He freed the Chinese (negroes). 
10 Lincoln died from sickness (was shot), 


VII Flower Set 


What flower 

is used for perfume? 

has five petals? 

grows in the woods? 

is found in damp places? 
closes in the afternoon? 

is made up of many tiny flowers? 
changes its color? 

comes in the early spring? 
blooms in the fall? 

has a woody stem? 


Sema SUopwnDe 


VIII The Pilgrims 


What do these words make you think of? 
Massasoit. 

Miles Standish. 

Plymouth. 

Mayflower 


SO 
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5 Bradford 

6 1620 

7 Holland 

8 James 

9 Samoset 
10 Plymouth Rock 
11 Priscilla 
12 Oceanus 
13 England 
14 Peregrine 
15 Speedwell 


We have found that such a set is an excellent means 
of reviewing the history facts throughout the year. 


























IX Completion Set 
1 A horse has legs. 
2 Achicken has legs. 
3 Aclock has hands. 
4 A boy has eyes. 
5 A girl has hands. 
6 A needle has eye. 
7 A dog has legs. 
8 A wagon has wheels. 
9 Aman has hands. 





Cards containing figures are placed and children complete 
the sentence. 


Teaching the Written Paragraph 


Alice Embree, New York 


“ATEVER let a child do a thing the wrong way.” That 
is a pyschological rule that we have learned so often 
that it is trite, yet it is particularly hard to apply 

to written English. Here is the method by which I taught 

a third grade to- write pardgraphs with very few mistakes 

in their first attempts. The time spent on each step will 

vary with different classes. I am giving you the actual 
results with this particular group of children. 

For a week we studied paragraphs in our reading lessons. 
We chose the shortest, simplest ones and noted, in each case, 
the beginning of the paragraph, the ending, margins, in- 
dentation, use of capitals and punctuation marks, the num- 
ber of sentences, and their relativity. 

We took the next step in the following manner: 


Teacher To-day we are going to write a short paragraph 
on the blackboard. It must be about something that we 
know ourselves, not something that we have read. What 
shall it be? 

Gilbert Let’s write about spring. 

Teacher What can we write about spring? 

Millie We can tell how we know it is spring. 

Teacher What do we call the things that tell us spring 
has come? (No one knows.) We call them “signs of 
spring,” do we not? Now, what title shall we have for our 
paragraph? 

Bessie Signs of spring. 

Teacher How shall I write the title? 

Joseph Begin the first word and each important word 
with a capital. 

Teacher Who can spell “signs”? 

Peter S-i-n-e-s. 

Teacher How would you spell it, Goerge? 

George S-i-g-n-s. 

Teacher Correct. 
‘spring’? 

Tony S-p-r-i-n-g. 


(Writes “signs of”) Who will spell 


In all the blackboard work we did, I had the children 
spell every important word for me, being careful to give the 
poor spellers a chance at the easier words. 


Teacher What was the first thing that told you it was 
spring? 

Sam I heard a robin. 

Teacher What was the robin doing? 

Sam Singing. 

Teacher Then what will be our first sentence? 

Elizabeth I heard a robin singing. 

Teacher What is a margin? 

Bessie It’s the space around the edge of the paper 
where there’s no writing. 

Teacher (putting faint dots on either side of the blackboard) 
Then we will have our margins just this wide. Where shall 
I begin my first sentence? 

Margaret In a little way from the margin. 

Teacher Why? 

Margaret To show that it’s the beginning of the para- 
graph. 


(The teacher writes the first sentence, the children spelling 
each word.) 


Teacher What shall I put at the end of the sentence? 

Children A period. 

Teacher In writing a story we always tell things in order, 
the first thing first and the second next. What was the 
second thing that made us think it was spring? 

Nicholas I went to the store and saw some seeds. 

Teacher Did you actually see the seeds? 

Nicholas No. They were done up in packages. 

Teacher ‘Then tell us your sentence again. 


Nicholas I went to the store and saw some packages of 
seeds. 


(The teacher writes the sentence as before. Coming to 
the word “ store.’’) 


Teacher Where shall I write “store”? 

Horace On the next line. There isn’t quite room for 
it there without writing in the margin. 

Teacher This paragraph is nearly long enough for our 
first one. But we must always have a sentence with which 
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to end our story. After you heard the robin sing and saw 
the packages of seeds, what did you, know? 
Banny 1 knew it was spring. 


(The teacher writes as before.) 


The completed paragraph reads: 


Signs of Spring 


I heard a robin singing. I went to the store and saw 
some packages of seeds. Then I knew it was spring. 


We continued writing these short paragraphs for a few 
days, sometimes writing two or three during a recitation. 
Then I introduced the third step. After we had written 
the story on the blackboard, each child was asked to copy 
it carefully on paper. I offered to hang all the perfectly 
written papers in a row under the original on the board, 
so there were seldom any errors in the copies. 

No matter how many times I had already gone over the 
ground, I never omitted a single detail in having the 
children tell me how to construct the story. I wanted each 
step repeated until it became habitual. 

At the end of ten days we were writing longer paragraphs 
censtructed in the manner of the following example. 
(I “ omit the minor questions which I have already gone 
over. 


Sam I saw a robin catch a worm this morning. Let’s 
write about that, to-day. 

Teacher How many of you ever saw a robin hunt for 
worms? (Several hands are raised.) Then that will make 
a very good story. What shall be the title? 

Walter The Robin Catches a Worm. 

Teacher Doesn’t that seem too long for a title. Let’s 
think of a better one. When did you see the robin, Sam? 

Sam This morning. 

Teacher ‘Then if the robin ate the worm this morning, 
what meal was that? 

Sam Oh, I know! Call it “The Robin’s Breakfast.” 

Teacher (after writing title) What shall our first sentence 
be? 


Gilbert One morning Robin went to get his breakfast. 

Teacher What shall we write next? 

Mildred (with a liking for dramatic questions) Where do 
you suppose he went? 

Teacher (after writing that) Where did he go? 

Tony Why, into the garden, of course. 

Teacher Is “why” part of the sentence? 

Bessie No. It’s just used to start the sentence. 

Teacher Then what punctuation do I need? 

Nancy A comma after “why.” 

Teacher What did Robin do first? 

Aneo He put his ear to the ground and listened. 

Teacher What did he hear? 

Joseph He heard a worm, 

Teacher Does he always hear a worm when he listens? 

Sam No. Let’s not have him hear something the_first 
time. 

Teacher Then what shall I write? 

Jacob He heard nothing. 

Teacher What did he do then? 

Gilbert He went to another place and listened again. 

Teacher . After that what did he do? 

Margaret Then he put his bill into the ground and 
pulled. 

Teacher What happened? 

George (excitedly) Out came a big fat worm! 

Teacher Now, how shall we finish our story? What did 
Robin think after he ate the worm? 

Aneo He thought the worm was good to eat. 

Teacher How does this sound: “Out came af big, fat 
worm, Robin thought the worm} was goods to eat”? 

Nancy I don’t like that. 
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Gilbert Oh, I know! Say, “Robin thought that was a 
dandy breakfast.”': 

Teacher “Dandy” is really a slang word there. What 
would sound better? ; 

Maragret A fine breakfast. 

Jacob A good breakfast. 

oe majority favor “fine.” So the completed story 
reads: 


The Robin’s Breakfast 


One morning Robin went te get his breakfast. Where 
do you suppose he went? Why, into the garden, of course. 
He put his ear to the ground and listened. But he heard 
nothing. He went to another place and listened again. 
Then he put his bill into the ground and pulled. Out came 
a big, fat worm. Robin thought that was a fine breakfast. 


When this work of constructing and copying paragraphs 
had become a matter of easy routine, we took up the fourth 
step. Instead of writing the story myself I had each 
sentence written by the child who had given it in acceptable 
form. If, in the course of writing, he made a mistake or 
could not spell a word, he must hand the chalk to some one 
else to finish the sentence. The completed story was not 
as neat as if written by one person, but, with some care, 
was quite readable. 

By the end of another week we had written, altogether, 
a score or so of interesting stories and the children had firmly 
established ideas of the right way to write paragraphs. 
At that point I let them begin doing original work. I 
carefully supervised their choice of subjects, so that th 
might not attempt anything too long or difficult. Wi 
few exceptions they contained but negligible mistakes and 
these were easily explained to the children and corrected. 
Constructive criticism was always taken up in class, the 
children doing most of it. 





Wind Flowers 


Weeping in the bluebells growing all among the trees, 
I found the wind a-sorrowing, his face upon his knees. 
“What ails you, friend?” I gently said; he raised his dewy 


eyes 
And shook back all his tangled hair with gesture of 


surprise. 

“Oh, I’ve no flower to call my own,” he answered, weeping 
sore. 

“The sun has all the gleaming gold hid in the sunflower’s 
store, 


While e’en the winter snow can boast a flower in the;bed, 
The little snowdrop, pure and white, with slender, droop- 
ing head.” 


He rose and went his woeful way, ’neath birch and hazel 
bower, 

And where was dropped a pearly tear there sprang a 
slender flower; 

All sweetly growing in the grass behind the wind forlorn, 

The nodding wind-flowers danced for joy, the morning 
they were born. — Enid Blyton 
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A World Map as a Basis for Teaching 
Geography 


Florence Sanborn, Oregon 


E shall think to the world’s betterment and our own 
delight, only when we know millions of so-called 
facts about this funny old world, the universe, man 

and God. More than that, we must have these facts 
arranged in an orderly manner. It takes eternity to learn 
about God, and all that we know about man comes to us 
in ways that schools know not of; so the best’we can do 
for little people is to tell them about this funny old 
world. 

In order to teach anything, attention and interest is 
necessary. I believe the best attention and interest is 
gained through working in wholes, so I will begin with the 
globe; use the globe until the shape, size, rotation or 
various movements have been taught, with a simple theory 
of the beginning. Put the sun, moon and stars in their 
place, and talk about land, water and air, especially air. 

Then have a good world map put on the wall of the school- 
room where it can be left permanently, and hung so that 
the children can see it without an effort. This map is our 
composite picture of the myriad things we are to learn 
about the world. It serves as a skeleton or outline on which 
we can arrange all important knowledge in its proper place. 
The setting is very vital, if we are to use as thought material 
what we have learned. 

This seems a good place to tell the story of Tim’s inter- 
pretation of “The Landing of the Pilgrims.” Tim knew 
much about animals and plants, but almost nothing about 
their proper locations on the map. So after the teacher 
had told the story and the children had memorized Mrs. 
Hemans’ “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” Tim was allowed 
to recite as follows: “Some people in England wanted to 
be Pilgrims, so they landed on Plymouth Rock, then they 
chased the Indians into the forest, where there were plenty 
of lions and elephants.” When asked why he thought there 
were such animals here, he said there must be lions, for 
“the rocking pines of the forest roared.” + 

If Tim had located his lions when he learned about them, 
he would not have pictured them in a New England forest. 

I would begin my study of the map with the oceans; 
point them out with name and comparative size. After 
once telling, let the children do the pointing as a game — 
see who can do it perfectly. Then point out and name the 
continents as to their size and the side of the world they 
are on, incidentally teaching the zones and the tempera- 
tures. Always tell in a way that commands their interest 
what you want them to know, keeping the place with the 
pointer on the map. Then see which can tell it best, 
pointing meanwhile; or ask for different parts of what you 
have told them. Always in their order. 

Then name and give one clinching characteristic of each 
country in each continent. While teaching this, much can 
be taught about races, animals and vegetation. Make 
every picture you give them in words flame brilliantly at the 
end of the pointer. Put the class in a boat and tow them 
up the Amazon on your pointer. Make them see it all — 
the water, the flowers, the forest, the birds, the monkeys, 
the natives, the dangers — everything. It can be done. 

When you come to Egypt, tell them about the Nile and 
the Pyramids; make them real. While you hold your 
pointer on the pyramids, go inside them to the King’s 
chamber, tell them all about it there; go up on the outside, 
note the shape, the size of the stone, etc. 

Tell them about the Sphynx; give the riddle, let them 
guess it. Talk about the Great Stone Face; make it real. 
Personalize everything, make it all usable as thought 
material. Be sure of your facts, then make the picture 
definite, permanent. 


Everything that comes up in the work locate on the map. 
It is not geography — it is places. ‘ Where,” in the child’s 
mind, is written as large as “What.” After the names of 
the oceans, continents and countries are familiar, a good 
question is, “Who ever saw an elephant?” We know quite 
a lot about elephants, so it is a joy to find them on the map. 
In the talk, it develops that the sort of elephant that lives 
in Asia is different from the sort that lives in Africa. Talk 
about it; do not recite — discuss. 

Every day we need the map and use it in our reading 
lessons. When we have the story of Cinderella, we find 
the place in Egypt where the little girl lived for whom the 
story was written. Then the picture of that little girl in 
her home is given. I believe word pictures with the map 
location is worth much more in teaching power than 
photographs, etc., explained. 

In our studies of heroes, we followed Napoleon from 
Corsica through France to St. Helena. In the study of 
Myths, we knew Greece like a book, could locate Mount 
Olympus and lead Theseus from Greece to Crete with our 
pointer. 

At Christmas we followed Joseph and Mary from Naza- 
reth to Jerusalem to pay their taxes, pointed the way for 
the Wise Men to follow the star, stopped with Herod at 
Jerusalem, and knew why they took a different route going 
back. We led Joseph and Mary from Bethlehem to 
Egypt, knew why the babies were killed in Palestine. 

In our number work, Arabic notation takes us to Arabia 
and Roman notation to Rome. 

A text-book in the teacher’s hands is excellent, but I do 
not believe it can be other than disastrous in the hands of 
the pupils. All texts on geography tell so much that is not 
important. One can’t know everything. Why have the 
child dull his interest by trying to carry a lot of useless 
stuff? 

A map has such possibilities — unlimited. The most 
wonderful and beautiful things might pop out of almost 
any country. It all depends upon the teacher’s wise selec- 
tion and graphic presentation. When this is well done, 
the pointer and the map fix it. What is taught in this way 
is usable thought material. 

Don’t make the mistake of spelling all you know about 
the map. What we are after in this map study is informa- 
tion aflame with interest; we can’t spell now, we dare not, 
we will pronounce correctly, but not spell. 

In the morning paper it spoke of a shipment of coffee 
from Brazil. We can find where in Brazil they raise half 
the coffee in the world. Then we remember Abyssinia was 
the home of coffee. So, with the pointer, we talk to 
Abyssinia about it. Then again, m the paper it speaks 
of an ourang-outang being taken across the country to the 
Zoo in New York. This animal was brought from Borneo. 
We can find Borneo and trace the vessel that brought the 
ourang-outang to San Francisco. 

In tracing the journey across the United States, we note 
the climatic changes. The story of the effect of the climate 
on the baby ourang is a clincher. 

There is no end to what can be taught in this way from 
a good map of the world. This map must be kept before 
the eyes of the school as long as geography is taught. 
I believe it will be so definitely pictured in the minds of 
the pupils that they can visualize it at will all their 
lives. 

And any event or bit of information that comes to them 
in after years will at once definitely locate itself in its 
proper place in the world and our persistent use of the world’s 
map be justified} 
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Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Geography 
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VI 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


(McMurry and Parkins’ Advanced Geography) 


“re crying need in geography in recent years has 
been to get away from the encyclopedia presentation 
of facts. The encyclopedia treatment makes a list 
of topics—such as location, surface features, climate, 
products, etc. — the center of attention, and offers under 
each heading whatever facts the specialist in the field 
thinks valuable. It ignores the relative value of facts 
and their bearing on the child. 
In contrast, modern educational theory makes the 
learner’s present interests and needs the starting point in 
instruction. It demands that, in a field like geography, 
those problems which have general vlaue and which are so 
intimately related to the child as to promise to make a 
strong appeal to him, be first sought out. Then the facts 
necessary for their solution should be offered. 

Good study or thinking requires, first, that live questions 
be raised for consideration; then that facts be collected, 
evaluated, and organized until forceful and valuable con- 
clusions are reached.” 


A Trip Across the Atlantic 


F What continents have we visited in our travel lessons? 
(Children should here be given a definition of the word 
“continent.”) From a study of the world map, make a 
list of all the continents in the order of their size. In our 
journeys this month we shall visit the continent of Europe. 
Where is Europe? In what direction from us does Europe 
lie? What ocean lies between the two continents? 

How shall we travel across this ocean? Collect steamship 
booklets and post card views of large steamships. To what 


large city must we go in order to take passage on an ocean 
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Henry Vill’s Armor in the Tower of London 









steamer? How shall we get to New York? We shall not 
take time to view the scenery in the United States as we 
pass through on our way to New York, because this will be 
a quick trip and because we are already quite familiar 
with it. Can you learn the names of any of the large 
ocean liners that sail between Europe and the United 
States? On which one will you prefer to travel? From 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, “Europe,” page 12, read 
the description of a large ocean steamer. How long will 
it take us to cross the Atlantic Ocean? How long did it 
take Columbus on his voyage in 1492? Why the difference? 

Find a picture of the Statue of Liberty. Where is it 
located? Why do you think it a good statue for New York 
harbor? Describe the journey past Sandy Hook and past 
the Banks of Newfoundland. In what direction will the 
ship travel? What country shall we reach first? 


To Ireland for Linen 


Locate the island of Ireland on the map. Trace around 
it with your pencil. Does it seem to be very large? Why 
is Ireland interesting to us? Do you know any Irish people 
who came from Ireland? Do you know any Irish songs? 

The first thing that you notice about this interesting 
little island is its wonderful green trees and grass and 
shrubbery. What does this tell you about the amount of 
rainfall? Do you think that the fact that Ireland is sur- 
rounded by the ocean has anything to do with the rainfall? 

From the map can you tell whether there are many 
mountains in Ireland? What kind of land does it seem to 
be? Do you think that it is good for farming? Many 
potatoes are raised in Ireland. The climate is cool and 
moist. Other garden products may be grown 
there also. Study the pictures of Ireland in 
your geography text-books. and also those in 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers. What do 
these pictures tell you about the country? For 
what is the Blarney Stone in Blarney Castle 
noted? What have you heard about the Lakes 
of Killarney? Do you find any pictures of 
peat bogs in Ireland? What does your geo- 
graphical reader tell you it is used for? 

Can you find the city of Belfast on your 
map? Do you know for what it is noted? 
Some of the largest linen mills in the world are 
there. Linen is made from flax. How many 
in the class have ever seen flax growing? From 
Compton’s “Pictured Encyclopedia,” p. 1291, 
Vol. III, read the description of the flax fields 
and the way in which linen is prepared. FQ 
what things is linen used? 


A Trip to England for Cutlery, etc. 


Name all of the things you can think of that 
have cutting edges. For what are each of these 
used? How many of the class have ever seen 
a large factory? Have you ever visited one 
and seen the powerful machines at work? What 
two things should a community have in order 
to be a manufacturing center? For what are 
the iron and coal used? Let us travel to-day 
to England where there as an abundance of 
both. 

Find England on the map. Trace around it 
with your pencil. What direction is England 
from us? What direction is Ireland from 
England? What body of water shall we have 
to cross to get to England? What large city 
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Main Street, Clovelly 


shall we probably enter first? Find pictures of 
Liverpool in your geography. What do these 
pictures tell you about the city? 

What direction is Sheffield from Liverpool? 
Sheffield lies in a nest of hills. Do you see 
some small rivers near by? How will these 
rivers benefit the city? 

There are a great many large factories in 
Sheffield. Can you tell why the city is always 
smoky? 

Read pp. 59-60 in Carpenter’s Geographical 
Reader, “Europe.” What do the knives tell 
you about the commerce of England? (The 
term “commerce” should here be made plain 
to the children.) For those who do not have 
access to the above-mentioned book, the fol- 
lowing is added: The iron of the blade comes 
across the North Sea from the mines of Sweden; 
the brass rivets from the mines in South America 
or the United States; the nickel on the handles 
from Canada; and the silver in the name plate 
from Peru, the ivory handle from Central 
Africa, etc. 

Do you think you would care to live in this 
smoky, dirty section of England? 

Study all the pictures you can find of 
England. Why do they make you think that 
England is a very busy place? Material for 
this lesson will be found in the geography text- 
books, in Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, 
“London — The Commercial Center of the 
World,” and in Compton’s “Pictured Ency- 
clopedia,” pp. 2048-2056, Vol. IV., “Great 
London, the Heart of the British Empire.” 

Children should use the pictures freely, 
making their deductions from them and verify- 
ing their conclusions by references to the 
descriptive matter. Do not use these books 
as readers. Accurate impressions rather than 
facts are the ends striven for in these travel 
lessons. 


A Trip to France for Laces 
How many of.the girls of this class have 
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lace on their clothing? Mention as many uses 
for lace as you can. Where did the lace on 
your clothes come from? Did the storekeeper 
show you any lace made in France? To-day 
we shall take a trip to France to get our Jaces 
and to take a peek into the fashion shops in 
Paris. 

Did any member of this class have friends 
or relatives who went to France as soldiers in 
the World War? How long were they there? 
At what place in France did they leave their 
ships. Where is Havre? Find Cherbourg, 
Brest and Bordeaux? What directions are these 
cities from Paris? Can you point to that 
section of France in which your relatives or , 
friends fought? What did the boys tell us in 
their letters and their stories about the climate 
of France? Did they tell you anything about 
the manners and politeness of the French 
people? In Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, 
tead the chapter entitled “Rural France.” 
Study the picttires in your texts showing the 
hand looms in the homes of the peasants of 
France. In Compton’s “Pictured Encyclope- 
dia” read “Dainty Laces and How They Are 
Made,” pp. 1949-1953, Vol. IV. 

Study the pictures of Paris in your text- 
book, in your geographical readers, and in the 
above-mentioned encyclopedia, pp. 1343-1353, 
Vol. III. Why do you think the boys called 
Paris “Gay Paree”’? 


A Trip to Holland to See the Windmills 


Read, in this connection, “Hans Brinker = ‘ =i AE ee 
and the Silver Skates,” “The Leak in the Dike,” Rg a4 ee | 
“The Dutch Twins,” etc. waco | ee “~*~ 


A Trip to Norway and Sweden to See 
Where the Sun Shines at Midnight 


Make a collection of pictures of Swedish and 
Norwegian subjects. Study them to elicit as = : 3 
much information from the pupils as possible. A Busy Canal in Amsterdam 





These pictures are used with the kind permission of the Stone & Webster Journal 
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Holland in the Primary Grades 


Inez Heinle and Enid A. Hammond, Ohio 


N planning work for March the teachers of primary 
grades will probably choose to carry out some project 
related to the Dutch. 

One worked out in our first and second grades is probably 
new to none of you, but as it proved so extremely interesting 
and thus beneficial to our girls and boys, we are glad to 
pass it on to you. 

A series of reading lessons (eight in all, which covered two 
weeks’ work), formed the background. 

The work was introduced by rather a general talk on the 
Dutch, making the children feel that the Dutch children 
were girls and boys just like themselves. Thus, they really 
formed a love for these little Dutch friends. One pupil 
was so enthusiastic that she said, “Oh, I just wish I 
could go to Holland!” 

The following reading lessons were worked out as any, 
other supplementary reading lessons. 

For variety, a girl and boy were sometimes chosen to 
dress in the Dutch costumes (using our May Day costumes) 
and allowed to read their respective parts. 

The “Something to Do,” at the end of several lessons, 
never failed to arouse interest and activity. 

Lesson VIII may be made more impressive by means of 
dramatization. 


THE DUTCH TWINS 


Lesson I 


We aré little Dutch folks. 
Our home is far away. 
We live in Holland. 

We are Dutch Twins. 


I am a little Dutch boy. 
My name is Ned. 

I am five years old. 

I live in Holland. 
Holland is far away. 


I am a little Dutch girl. 
My name is Nan. 

I am five years old, too. 
Ned is my brother. 

We are twins. 


Something to Do 


1 Tell a little girl wherejthe Dutch childrenflive. 
2 Ask a little boy to tell you the names of the twins. 
3 Write on the blackboard how old Ned and Nan are. 


HOW WE DRESS 
Lesson II 


“Don’t our clothes look queer to you?” 
asked Nan and Ned. 

“We wear wooden shoes. 

Some of our shoes have buckles. 

They are big, silver buckles. 

You can hear our wooden shoes.”’ 


“T will tell you how I look,” said Nan. 
“My eyes are blue. 


I have rosy cheeks. 

Do you like my yellow hair? 

I wear a white cap. 

Sometimes my cap is silk or lace. 


My waist is a bright color. 

My skirt is bright, too. 

Sometimes it is red, yellow or blue. 
My apron is clean and white. 
Would you like to dress as I do?” 


Something to Do 


1 Draw Nan’s cap. 
2 Lear to spell “blue” and “bright.” 


3 Write the name of the little Dutch girl on the black- 
board. 


4 Tell how Nan dressed. 
5 Tell a little girl to dress like Nan. 


NED 
Lesson III 


““Now, I will tell you how I dregs,” said Ned. 


“T look like Nan. 
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My hair is yellow, too. 
My eyes are blue and my cheeks are rosy. 
I wear long trousers. 

They reach to my ankles. 

My trousers are full and baggy. 
My jacket is pretty. 

It has big buttons. 

The buttons are silver. 


I also wear a little hat. 

Little Dutch boys take off their 
hats when going into the house. 

We take off our shoes, too. 

We keep our shoes very clean. 

On Saturday we scour them. 

Don’t you think we are clean?” 





Something to Do 


1 Learn to spell “hat” and “said.” 

2 Dress like a little Dutch boy. 

3 Ask some one to tell how Ned was dressed. 
4 Find the names of all the colors. 


A DUTCH HOUSE 
Lesson IV 


Ned and Nan live in a queer, little red brick 
house. 
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The roof is made of red tile. 
The window blinds are blue. 


And the color of the front door is green. 

You see whites stripes around the windows 
and doors. 

What a gay little house! 

Would you like to live in a house like that 
of the Dutch Twins? 


It is cleaned and scoured every day. 

Even then, when it rains Nan’s mother 
scrubs the house front. 

She holds an umbrella over her head. 


Ned and Nan stay in the kitchen most of 
the time. 

The parlor is not used very often. 

Their mother cleans the parlor every week. 

She puts nice, white sand on the floor. 


Most Dutch houses have tulips in front. 
They look very bright and pretty. 


Something to Do 


1 Draw a little Dutch house. 
2 Tell some one how a Dutch house looks. 
3 Learn to spell “clean” and “neat.” 


THE WINDMILLS 


Lesson V 


“We live in Holland,” said the Dutch twins. 

— is often called the ‘Land of Wind- 
mills. 

The tall windmills are everywhere. 

They whirl their long arms. 

They whirl round and round. 

The windmills pump the water. 

The windmills keep the water from our land. 

They also grind the grain and saw the wood. 

We have many odd things in our ‘Land of 
Windmills.’ 

We have water for roads. 

We have boats for wagons. 

And we have dogs for horses. 

We call our water roads, canals.” 


Something to Do 


1 Tell the children what the windmill does. 
2 Do the Dutch have horses and wagons? 
3 Ask a boy to draw a windmill. 


THE TWIN’S GARDEN 
Lesson VI 


One day father gave the twins two little 
gardens. 

They can not spade the ground. 

It is too hard. 


So father spaded the ground for Ned and 
Nan. 
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Then the twins planted their seeds. 
Ned planted beets and carrots. 


Nan planted beans. 
Then they planted two rows of tulips. 


Every day they watered their seeds. 

At last one day they found ten rows of little 
green leaves. 

The weeds grew too, so Ned and Nan hoed 
them. 

Their seeds had come up. They grew and 
grew. 

The tulips grew fast. Soon they had red, 
yellow, orange, and white flowers. 

How bright they make the garden look! 


After many days the vegetables are ripe. 

Ned and Nan will sell them. 

What do you think they will buy with their 
pennies? 


GOING TO MARKET 
Lesson VII 


“To-day we are going to market with 
father,” cried Ned and Nan. 

“Father has a garden. 

He has cabbage and beets in the garden. 
There are many other vegetables. 
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We will put the vegetables in a boat. 

In Holland we must go to market in a boat. 

Our boats go on the canals. 

We have many canals. 

Canals are our streets, you know. 

_— we play with small boats on the 
canal. 


We will go in the big boat with father to-day. 

We will go to market to sell our vegetables. 

Father sells his vegetables, too. 

After they are all sold, we get into the boat 
and go home. 


Then mother will give us our supper. 
We shall have bread, milk, and cheese. 
We shall be very tired and sleepy. 
Mother will draw back a curtain. 
You will see our bed in the wall. 

It is just like a cupboard. 

Soon both of us will be fast asleep.” 


First Grade 
A Trip to Holland 


1 The children formed a train by placing their hands 
on each other’s shoulders. The Engineer (first child) 
held the “ch” phonic card, and as the train went on, 
it made softly the engine (ch) sound. A card with 
“New York” printed upon it, set on the blackboard 
ledge beside pictures of tall buildings, designated 
New York City. Here the train stopped as the 
leader took up the card and announced, “We are 
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now in New York.” Next the steam-boat was 
boarded. The “ch” card was changed for the “(p)” 
phonic card and the steam-boat sound (p) was given 
as our journey was concluded. When we reached 
Holland the captain again made the announcement, 
then a game followed. 


2 SentenceDrill (Pupils seated in semi-circle.) 


A set of cards, 4 x 9, with words such as tulips, canals, 
Dutch, Holland, dikes, market, geese, etc., was set 
up on the front blackboard ledge. Each child in 
turn chose a card, held it so all could see and gave 
two interesting sentences containing the chosen word. 
The teacher encouraged variety as much as possible; 
insisting that the pupil begin each sentence differ- 
ently. (In case the class is too large and the game 
becomes tiresome, have a number of the pupils be 
the audience.) 


3 Next, any one of the reading lessons may be reviewed. 


In this case Lesson VI was selected. Before the 
reading papers were passed, a number of “something 
to do” cards, as “Tell a girl where the Dutch folk 
live,” “‘Dress like a Dutch boy,” “Learn to spell 
‘neat,” “Dress like a little Dutch girl,” “Read 
about Nan,” etc., were given out, and while these 
were quietly carried on, the remainder of the class 
participated in the reading lesson. 


4 At the conclusion, a conversational lesson was con- 


ducted, using the last question of the lesson. One 
pupil called on another and asked, “What do you 
imagine, think, suppose, presume, or believe, etc. 
(these words being hung where all children could see 
them), they will buy with their pennies?” The child 
asked, replied, “I imagine they will buy candy with 
their pennies.” And so the lesson continued. 
When finished, those who had “something to do” 
presented their results to the class. 


5 Interest and activity were at their zenith as the 


children manifested their keen delight in playing 
“market.” In this game Ned and Nan (the girl 
and boy dressed like Dutch children, who, when 


they entered, introduced themselves thus: “I am 
Ned,” “I am Nan.” “We have a market.”), had 
the market, which was a set of twelve or more cards 
with pictures of vegetables pasted upon them, the 
name of the vegetable underneath the picture and 
on the opposite side. The printed side was shown 
first. A child quietly ran to the front, told one of 
the market clerks, “I wish (desire, want, prefer) to 
buy tomatoes.” The clerk in turn answered, “I 
should be happy (delighted, glad, etc.) to sell you 
tomatoes.” The card was handed to the purchaser 
and the picture in turn shown to the class, while he 
called the name of the next buyer. Numbers can 
be easily involved in this game, by selling the 
vegetables for four cents and two cents, or five cents 
and two cents, etc. 

All hand-work was correlated during the time we 
studied about the Dutch. Many things can be made 
to change the room into a little “Holland.” 


A Circle Game and Song 


Children form a double circle, the inside circle {being 


little ducks, the outside circle, little geese. At first, 
they stand with backs together and play they are 
windmills, as they sing the first and second stanzas 
of the song on page 173. While the third stanza is 
sung, the little ducks run into the pond (center of 
circle) and play they are ducks, singing only the 
“quack, quack,” at the end of stanza, the circle 
remaining silent. The ducks return quietly to their 
places and the geese run to the pond as the fourth 
stanza is sung, the geese only singing the “ Hss- 
ss!” at end. 


Second Grade 


I ‘ The following rhymes were taken from an oldJNormal 


Instructor. They were printed on cards 9x 18 
inches and illustrated by pictures suggested by] the 
rhyme. These rhymes were sung to the scale. 


1 In Holland there-are tulips bright, 
And all the cows are black and white. 








2 Dutch children dress in colors gay, 
And wooden shoes wear when they play. 


3 Their skirts are full, their jackets tight, 
The little girls wear caps of white. 


4 The strong dykes keep the waves away, 
And windmills turn the livelong day. 


II _ This set of cards, 6 x 12 inches, was used in a language 


game in second grade. ‘The cards were placed along 
the blackboard ledge. A number of subjects, such 
as, “The Dutch Twins,” “Windmills,” etc., were 
written on the board, each pupil choosing sentences 
to tell about the subjects he had chosen. Thus the 
frequent use of “and” was avoided. A similar set 
of cards was used for sight reading in the first grade. 


This is Nan. 

This is Ned. 

Nan is a Dutch girl. 

Ned is a Dutch boy. 

Nan and Ned live in Holland. 

The Dutch twins are five years old. 

They wear wooden shoes. 

The Dutch twins take off their shoes when they 
go into the house. 

9 Ned helps his mother and father. 

10 Nan and her mother are going to the garden. 

11 Ned can milk the cows. 

12 Cheese and butter are made from milk. 

13 The Dutch people make very good cheese. 

14 The twins have a flock of geese. 

15 There are many windmills in Holland. 

16 The windmills grind the grain. 

17 Nan and Ned have a garden. 

18 The twins have carrots in their garden. 

19 Here are the Dutch boats. 

20 Dutch boats sail on canals. 

21 Nan can knit. 

22 Even at play you can see Nan knitting woolen 

stockings. 


CONIaour Whe 


The illustrations for these cards were cut from 
crepe paper, shelf paper, and wall paper. 


III A set of cards, each 3 x 6 inches, were printed with the 


words, cow, milk, butter, cheese, beefsteak, hide, 
leather, and shoes. Thus, by giving sentences con- 
taining these words, information was gained. 
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IV Cards 12 x 4} inches. 


Pennsylvania Depot 
Ohio 
ticket agent 
New York 
Holland 

A Dutch village was made on a work table. 
In order to take a trip to this village (Holland), 
each child had to spell correctly some word taken 
from the Dutch reading lesson, to pay for his ticket 
(a slip of paper on which they had written their word). 
One pupil stood in front saying, “I am the ticket 
agent of I will sell you a ticket to New 
York. At New York you will buy your ticket for 
Holland. 





V_ Another way to include spelling in the project which 


proved interesting, was the use of small cards with 
pictures on one side. On one side might be the pic- 
ture of a windmill, on the opposite the written word. 
On showing the picture, the pupil spelled the word. 
If unable to do so, the other side was flashed. 


VI Cards 11 x9 inches, about ten in number. 


On one side of this set of cards a Dutch picture. 
was used, on the other a sentence or sentences telling 
about the picture were printed. In order to see the 
pictures, a pupil must first read the sentence correctly. 
A set of vocabulary building cards, 6x 3 inches, 
“kindly show,” “delighted,” “pleased,” “enjoy,” 
“happy,” “yes, indeed,” “glad,” etc., were used in 
the following way: A pupil was chosen to show the 
above mentioned cards. One pupil would say, 
“Would you kindly show me the card that says 
(reading the sentence. The one in front answers, 
“Certainly I should be delighted to show you the” 
(showing the picture). 


A Dutch Village 


Holland was made more real to the children by the 


construction of a Dutch Village. Dykes were made 
of green construction paper; around three sides of the 
table were Dutch houses, with tulips in front of them; 
blue and white windmills; a little bridge with Dutch 
children walking across; a little Dutch girl feeding 
the ducks, and a boat carrying the vegetables to 
market. A stork alighting on one of the chimneys 
and the flag of Holland completed the village. 
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The Windmill 


P lst time 





If I could be a wind- mill, a wind-mill, a wind-mill, If 





— 
I could be a wind - mill, I know what I would do. 


2d. 





I’d make a very lit- tle pond, _ lit- tle pond, lit - tle pond, I’d 
The ducks would flap their lit-tle wings, ‘lit-tle wings, lit-tle wings,The 





make .a very “Hit- tle pond, for ducks and geese to swim. 
ducks would flap their lit-tle wings, and then they would say‘‘Quack,quack!” 


The geese would stretch their necks so long, necks so long, necks so long, 
The geese would stretch their necks so long, and then they would answer, “‘ Hss-ss! ” 
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A Dutch Luncheon 


Allie K. Higgins, Virginia 


(Book rights reserved) 


S a closing project in the study of Dutch Life, my class 
had a Dutch luncheon. 

We played that little Emma, the Dutch girl whom 
we had read about in the New Century Reader, and 
whose home was represented on the sand-table, was to 
give the luncheon to her little Dutch friends. I was to 
be her mother and assist her. The invited guests were 
to be American tourists in Holland whom we had met. 

You will find an article by the writer in Primary Epv- 


CATION, March, 1916, giving suggestions for teaching _ 


Dutch life to second grade pupils. 

When studying about the food of the Dutch, we planned 
that we would serve cottage cheese, bread and butter 
sandwiches, cheese sandwiches and milk at our luncheon. 

When studying about the products of Holland, we de- 
cided that the tulip, hyacinth and narcissus bulbs which 
we had planted some weeks before would help serve as 
decoration for our room for the occasion. 

From pictures of various dishes that we showed in class, 
it was noticed that blue was a popular color with the Dutch, 
so we chose blue and white for the color scheme at our 
luncheon. 

Several days before the luncheon, I bought two quarts 
of milk and kept it at my home (in order that it might not 
absorb the impurities of the schoolroom). until it turned 
to clabber and took it to school the day of the party. 

The children divided themselves into groups, with a 
captain, and chose what part of the decorations they would 
make at their seat-work periods. One group chose to make 
chains of blue and white paper and decorate the room; 
another to make the doilies to use on each desk, which were 
all to be alike. White cutting paper, 8x 10 inches, was 
used, drawing two lines one-half inch from edge and one-half 
inch apart with blue crayola. Between these blue lines, 
dots to represent French knots one-half inch apart were 
made. 

Another group made the doilies for the sandwich trays 
and to decorate the table from which the lunch was to be 
served. These were made of white cutting paper and 
decorated with blue crayola. They were to be made round 
and decorated in any way the children wished; maay of 


them used a spool or ring, to make a scalloped edge, and 
decorated them in various ways, as suggested by what 
they had seen of doilies in their home, in the store, or in 
pictures. 

One group cut clamps for the paper napkins. Two and 
a half squares of blue cover paper were used for these, 
folded diagonally and a heart cut so the napkins could be 
slipped in and held in place when they were placed on the 
desks at the luncheon. 

Sandwich trays were made of tag-board by another group. 
An eight-inch square piece was used, lines drawn on each 
side, one inch from the edge and scored; the edges were 
decorated with lines of blue crayola. The corners were now 
cut and pasted as for a box. One of the doilies was used 


‘in each tray. 


The children brought in the little plates, glasses, cups, 
or mugs of their tea-sets to use and many of them were 
blue and white. One little girl brought a white and blue 
pitcher to serve the milk from. 

At an Industrial Art period, Dutch caps were made, 
boys making their caps of blue cover paper and the girls 
of white tissue paper. The boys constructed their caps 
from directions by the teacher. The girls were given a 
paper pattern and cut and folded theirs by it, but had to 
be assisted by me in pinning them to fit each head. 

The day for the luncheon arrived. In the morning we 
demonstrated making cottage cheese in class, using the 
scalding method. First a little talk was given on the 
importance of having clean hands and utensils in preparing 
our food for use; that no matter how pure milk and other 
food is when it comes to us, it may be rendered impure and 
unhealthy if not handled by us in a cleanly way. The 
utensils and boiling water were brought into class to us 
by the maid from the teacher’s room. Those pupils who 
were to assist me, washed their hands thoroughly and pro- 
ceeded to make the cheese before the class. At intervals 
I would call on one to tell what was being done. When 
the cheese was finished, it was placed in a clean covered 
dish and put on the outside of the window to cool and stay 
until our luncheon time. 


Following this was our language lesson. We thought 
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Diagrams for Patterns of Dutch Boy’s and Girl’s Caps 


it would be nice to write a receipt for making cottage 
cheese to take home for mother to use, so from an outline 
the following receipt was drawn from the children and 
written on the board and each child copied it as his lesson 
in writing for that day: 


How We Made Our Cottage Cheese 


We bought two quarts of milk and took the cream off 
of it. We put it in a warm place to turn to clabber. It 
took it four days to turn. To-day we washed our hands 
and all the pans we were going to use. We poured boiling 
water on the clabber and let it stand ten minutes. We 
drained it. Then we poured cold water on it and let it 
drain. We then put salt and cream on it and set it in a 
cool place. 


The children who wished contributed toward the lunch 
and the teacher the balance. All this was brought to 
school the morning of the luncheon. Each one kept 
account of what he spent. 

It was now time to make the sandwiches. All hands 
were washed. Emma chose the ones who should help her 
and her mother do this. While it was being done, the 
others were washing the tea dishes and setting the table 
from which the luncheon was served. 

This brought us to the noon recess, when al] hands were 
again washed before coming back into the room. We still 
have fixed desks in our room, se we had to play that each 
child’s desk was a seat at Emma’s table. 

At recess the desks were set by Emma and a group of 
children, placing on each a doily, plate, little tin spoon, a 
glass or cup and a napkin. The children now put on their 
caps and went into the hall and played they were just 
arriving at Emma’s home. Emma was dressed in a Dutch 
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Pattern of Basket:for Tulips 


costume and her mother wore a Dutch cap. They greeted 
their guests and seated them at the table. 

Now the question —To Whom are we grateful for our 
food and all other blessings? What, then, should we do 
before eating a meal? Then all sang our blessing, “ Father, 
We Thank Thee.” 

The use of the napkins was discussed and then they were 
placed in the lap. Emma served the sandwiches while her 
mother served cottage cheese and milk, calling attention 
to the proper side to serve one on and what we should 
each say when being helped. “Will you have a cheese 
sandwich?” “Yes, thank you,” were among the replies 
suggested. We used no knife and fork, but the use of 
each was explained — the knife to cut our food, the fork 
to convey it to our mouths. 

Later, a tiny cake was served each one. When all had 
finished, the question was asked, “What shall we say to our 
hostess?”” Many different “I thank you” sentences were 
given. An “American Tourist” then made an “I thank 
you” speech. 

The luncheon was followed by a song, “The Dutch 
Children,” and the game, “Hey, My Little Lassie.” 

The following day problems in arithmetic grew out of this: 

First, finding the cost of things bought by pupils for 
the luncheon. 

Second, finding the cost of things bought by the teacher. 

Third, finding the whole cost of the luncheon. 

Fourth, finding how much more the teacher paid than 
the pupils. (As the numbers were such as to involve no 
borrowing, they could do this.) 

The project, as you see, includes reading, writing, spelling, 
language, arithmetic, industrial art, fine art, music, hygiene 
and ethics, and furnishes the child a motive for doing things 
and thereby solves the problem of interest and discipline. 
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Ideas to Try 


Health Slogans for the Black- 
board 


Milk 
Don’t you know, you bright-eyed children, 
You should drink a lot of milk? 
Drink it slowly! Drink it often! 
And you’ If feel as fine as silk. 
Drink it hot, when you are tired, 
Drink it many times a day; 
Then you'll feel so very happy 
That you'll grow in every way. 





Raisins 
Don’t you know, you bright-eyed children, 
Candy isn’t good for you? 
But if you are fond of sweet things 
I will tell you what to do; 
Eat more ratsins! You will like them. 
Chew them well, they are pure food. 
They are better than cheap candy 
And they'll do you lots of good. 





“‘Class A”’ 


Don’t you know, you bright-eyed children, 
If you wish to join “Class A”’ 


*You must be both fair and honest 
In your work, and in your play? 

Pay attention! Take your books home! 
Study hard, for, don’t you see? 

Boys and girls are much more happy 
In “Class A”, than in “Class B”’! 


e > 





The Progressive Club 
Elizabeth Miller, Rhode Island 


Did you ever stop to think that facts looked up and 
learned by the pupils themselves are more deeply impressed 
on their minds than the same facts stated by the teacher? 

A child should be taught as early as possible the use of 
reference books and how to get hold of the material which 
has been so carefully gathered. 

An encyclopedia and “Book of Knowledge” should be 
in every schoolroom. 

Pupils should be sent to these volumes with the assurance 
that they will discover stimulating information. 

On Monday write the following topics on the front black- 
board (one set each week) and insist on having your pupils 
ready with the answers at the appointed time. 


Have one sentence learned and recited by the entire class 
each day. 


Before long the class will be able to suggest topics to 
look up. Perhaps they will enjoy forming a club. 


Do you know who invented 
The telephone? 
The telegraph? 
The locomotive? 
The cotton gin? 
The aeroplane? 

Do you know who invented 
The Atlantic cable? 
The steamboat? 

The phonograph? 
The wireless? 
Electrical machinery? 

Do you know who discovered 

, America? 
The Mississippi River? 
The Pacific Ocean? 
Florida? 
The North Pole? 

Do you know the name of 
Our largest state? 

Our smallest state? 
Our largest city? 

Our longest river? 

Our highest mountain? 

Do you know the name of 
Our President? 

Our Vice-president? 
Our Governor? 

Our Mayor? 

Our Superintendent? 

Do you know who wrote 

« Hiawatha? 
Black Beauty? 
Oliver Twist? 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 
* Little Women? 

Do you know the date of the birth of 
George Washington? 
Abraham Lincoln? 
Theodore Roosevelt? 
Henry W. Longfellow? 
James R. Lowell? 

Do you know why the following dates are important? 
Oct. 12, 1492? 

July 4, 1776? 

June 14, 1777? 
Dec. 00, 1865? 
Nov. 11, 1918? 





Directions for Making the 
Bunny Easter Cards 


Grace A. Robbins, Massachusetts 


Supervisor of Drawing in Groveland and West Newbury 


Cut out the bunny and Easter egg (A and B) for patterns. 

For C, D and E, fold white paper 6” x 9’, to make a 
booklet. F is made from paper 6” x43”. In making the 
half egg (as in D and E) the egg pattern is traced halfway 
up, then the broken line is drawn freehand across the top. 

Bunnies may be colored light brown or gray. The 
coats, ribbons and hat may be red, blue or purple. 

The flowers are made by massing in a small orange dot, 
and drawing yellow or blue lines around it. 

In each picture, the ground is colored green and the 
grass lines (see E and F) are made with crayon. 


If desired, an Easter greeting may be lettered inside the 
booklet. 
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Caster Garos For Limite torKs 


TO MAKE 
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Bubbles 


Ruby H. Popper, New York 


Word Recognition and Rapid Drill 


One corner of the back blackboard of my room has 

fifteen circles, seven and one-half inches in diameter, 
scattered on it, drawn in six colors; underneath these is 
a bubble pipe, drawn and filled in with white chalk. 
- Through the center portion of each circle, I have one 
word printed. The board is visually attractive and 
through it we achieve a rapid, interesting and animated 
drill. The words used are those of our reading lesson. 

Just before bubbles appeared we learned the song, 
“Bubbles.” 

Whenever we use ‘‘ Bubbles,” 
children facing the rear, seated. 

I have used this device in various ways. 


we start with the song, 


i know a way to blow Board Bubbles! Let’s all make 
believe. Blow imaginary bubbles, making the action with 
hand {and mouth, and allow children similar activity. 
“Let’s blow this one.” (Teacher pointing to a bubble.) 
“What name has this bubble?” All name it. “Who is 
ready to name this bubble?” In this manner review all 
words. Aim was rapid recognition and individual work. 
The step|from play to work is a quick transition and children 
followed easily and eagerly. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 





Ev’-ry time I 






When you see them high in air, 






Il 


Another day, when children needed change from sus- 
tained blackboard reading, we tried another form of 
bubbles and met with success. Bubbles gave the lighter 
touch and dispelled weariness. We played thus: 

“T would like to blow blue bubbles! Do it.” (Teacher 
pointing, children saying.) Then, “Who would like to 
blow a green bubble?” “Irene may blow a green bubble.” 
Irene comes to board and, pointing, says her word. 
“Margaret blow another green bubble.” Continue thus 
through all the colors. 


III 


Children like this form of play, which I have used in 
other “plays” besides “Bubbles.” 

“Marion, you may blow a bubble, and if youJdo it 
correctly, then you may call on any other child you choose 
to blow one.” ‘The second child calls on another child of 
her choosing, and so on. If a child fails her word, class 
says the word and a child of teacher’s calling takes the'place. 


IV 


To-day we used bubbles this way: “Let us see who can 
blow the most bubbles. Teacher will count as you blow 
and you may blow until you make a mistake.” Through 
rivalry we had intense interest. One child blew ten bubbles, 
two children tied at nine, etc. 


ALFRED G. WATHALL 


bub-bles blow Rain-bows form and gleam and glow; 


“=~ 





Some one’s blow-ing bub-bles there! 


From Teachers’ Manual,”the ‘‘ Progressive Course in Music” 
By special permission of the publishers, Silver, Burdett & Company. 
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Games for Arithmetic Drill 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pennsylvania 


(Book rights reserved) 


Egg Hunt 
Material 
Stiff white paper or cardboard for cutting. 
Crayons. 
Object 


Counting and sorting. Number recognition. Develop 
ability to think rapidly. 


Project 


Cut eggs from a pattern or free hand. Color on one 
side with crayons. Write a number combination in any of 
the four arithmetical processes on uncolored side of the egg. 


Game 


Choose a rabbit to hide the eggs. Choose about seven 
pupils to hunt for the eggs. They leave the room while 
the rabbit is hiding the eggs and later return to hunt for 
them. Each player counts his eggs after all have been 
found. Can also tabulate them according to color. In 
order to keep his eggs, each player must solve correctly 
the number combinations found on his eggs. He gives to 
the rabbit the ones he does not know. 

The player keeping the greatest number of eggs is 
chosen to hide the eggs for the next group of players. 


Easter Rabbit 
Material 


Stiff cardboard or paper. Crayons. 
Object 


To test and drill number combinations in the four 
arithmetical processes. To teach color recognition. 


Project 


Pupils cut out and color eggs of cardboard. Color eggs 
on one side. Write a number combination on uncolored 
side. 


Game 


A rabbit is chosen. He takes the basket and hops to 
each child’s house (desk) and gives him an egg. The 
child keeps the egg if he can tell the correct answer to the 
number combination written on it. 


The Hen and the Hawk 
Material 
Cardboard. Ball of twine. 
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An Easter Paper Cutting Design, Goose—white; 1, 2, 3, 4— yellow 
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Object 


Initiative in dramatization. Development of mental 
power and ability to solve a number combination quickly. 
A chance for the slow pupil to speed up his work. 
Project 

Cut cardboard tags, size 3} x 2} inches. Punch a hole 
in each one with a regular punch or blunt nail. Paste or 
make a number on each tag. 


Measure 18 inches of twine for each tag. Draw through 
the hole and tie in a knot. 


Game 


Choose a Hawk and a Mother Hen. The Mother Hen 
chooses six chickens. Their coop is under the sand-table 
or desk. The Hawk lives in a tree near the chicken coop. 

Dramatize the game and encourage free expression from 
the players. 


Mother Hen (holding the cards) Come here, chickens. 
I have a name for each one. 


(Chickens fly to Mother Hen.) 


Mother Hen Your name is 12 (putting the card around 
the player’s neck). Your name is 24. Let us hunt for 
worms. Chick! Chick! 


(Chickens say, “Peep, peep,” and follow Mother Hen.) 


Hawk (flies to Mother Hen with a rush) I have come for 
your chickens. 

Mother Hen Youcannot have them. Go away. 

Hawk Iwill not go until you tell me the names of each 
chicken. 

Hen (flying to a chicken and pointing) This is 12. 

Hawk Tell me the whole name. 

Hen 4X3=12 

The Hen flies to each child and tells its name. If she 
fails to tell the whole name correctly, the Hawk says, 
“This is my chicken. You did not know its name.” 

The Hawk carries off all the chickens the Hen forfeits. 

A new group of players are chosen and the game con- 
tinues as before. 


The Hungry Rabbit 
Material 


Green paper for cutting. One-half sheet of stiff white 
or brown cardboard. A small block of wood about 7 x 5x6 
inches. Tacks or paste. 


Object 

Drill in multiplication for the slow pupil. Dramatization 
for the timid pupil. 
Project 

Cut green cabbage leaves out of paper. Write a mul- 
tiplication combination on each leaf. 

Cut a rabbit of stiff cardboard. Make a slit in the 
cardboard for his mouth. Tack the rabbit to the broad 
face of the block, or make a groove in the center of the 
block and paste the rabbit in the groove. 


Game 


Place the rabbit on the table. Choose a child to stand 
near the rabbit and imitate him. Distribute the cabbage 
leaves among the class. 

A pupil goes to the rabbit and asks, ‘“‘ What is the matter, 
Rabbit?” 

The Rabbit replies, “I am hungry.” 

Child says, “I brought you some cabbage leaves to eat. 
I will feed you.” 

“Thank you,” replies the Rabbit. 

The child tells the number combination before putting 
the cabbage leaf in the Rabbit’s mouth. (The leaf goes 
through the Rabbit’s mouth and falls behind him.) The 
child feeds all his leaves to the Rabbit. If he fails to tell 
the correct answer, he gives his cabbage leaves to another 


child. 
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The Rabbit says, “Thank you,” after he is fed. Another 
player comes to the Rabbit and the same conversation 
takes place between them. 


Where are You Going? 
Material 


Tagboard for cutting. Calendar pads. Paste. 


Object 
Drill in the four arithmetical processes. Recognition of 


the signs used in connection with the process. Dramatiza- 
tion for the slow and timid pupil. 


Project 


Measure tagboard, cut oblongs 4x3 inches from it. 
Calculate how many can be cut. Cut numbers from 
calendar pads and paste a number on each card. Put an 
addition, a subtraction, multiplication or division sign 
below the number. 





24 


| [a 


Pupils can cut free hand numbers and mount, if calendars 
are not available, or use crayons and write the numbers. 





























Game 


Choose any number of players. Give each player a 
card containing a number. Players stand in a row or 
scattered about the room. 

Choose one player for Bunny Rabbit. He stands at the 
end of the row and does not hold a card. 

Choose one player for Tommy Rabbit. He hops to the 
first player. 

First player Where are you going? 

Tommy Rabbit I am hunting for my brother, Bunny 
Rabbit. 

First player Am I Bunny Rabbit? 

Tommy Rabbit No, you are 12 + 3 = 4, 

Rabbit hops to the second player and the same conversa- 
tion takes place. Each time he must tell a number 
combination whose sign and answer are found on the card. 
If he fails to tell correctly the name (number combination) 
of player, he must turn back and go without his brother. 

The last person visited is brother Bunny Rabbit. 

Bunny Rabbit Where are you going? 

Tommy Rabbit I am hunting for my brother, Bunny 
Rabbit. 

Bunny Rabbit Am I Bunny Rabbit? 

Tommy Rabbit Yes, you are. Come, hop home with 
me. 

The two rabbits hop home. A new group of players 
with other cards are chosen to play the game. 


I Know Something 

Material 

None. 
Object 

Develop rapid thinking. 
Project 

None. 
Game 


A leader is chosen. He calls a pupil by name and says,. 
“T know something about 7.” 
Pupil asks, “Is it 12—5 = 7?” 


“ No.” 
“Is is 245 = 72” 
“cc No.” 
“Is it 7X 1 = 72” 
“Yes.” 


Pupil has three guesses. If he guesses correctly, he has. 
a turn to be leader. If not, the leader calls another pupil. 
and the game continues. 
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Tested Plans from a Primary Supervisor _ II 


Primary Supervisor, Amsterdam, Ohio 


Number Games 


Five Little Chickadees 


We use the song and finger play for this. After the 
children can sing it nicely, we have a row of five flying 
away, one by one, until all are gone, the school singing 
the song. This is one of the very first things I use in 
number work and the children always like it. 

“Two Little Bears,” “Ten Little Squirrels,” and “Ten 
Little Froggies” are finger plays used in the same way. 


Building Game 


We use cards made of tablet backs, cut about 2 x 3 inches. 
On each of these cards we place a figure. Of course, there 
will be several of the same kind and that is where the fun 
comes in. 

Some one is called out and holds his card so all can see. 
We will suppose it is 4. I say, “I want to make 9,” and 
write it on the board. Some one having a 5 will hurry 
to the front and, taking his place beside the 4, the school 
will read 4-++-5=9. Then the first one goes to his seat 
and I use the second one on which to build some other 
number which I write on the board in the same way. 

This is a most profitable and interesting drill and gets 
results. No better way of teaching the combinations. 
It may be varied by using three or even four cards in the 
same way, sending the first to his seat each time before 
calling for the last one. 


Lost Sheep 


A device which we like for teaching the multiplication 
or division tables is also done with tablet-back cards, 
having the table written on one side, the answer on the 
other. 

Suppose we are working on the 2’s and 3’s. We prepare 
these cards and distribute them. Each pupil, except the 
two who have been chosen for shepherds, holds a card 
with 2X 5=or3 X9=. Two fields are drawn on the 
board and the tables, without the answers, are written in 
them. The cards are the sheep which have broken out 
of their pasture and are lost. One pupil is chosen for the 
shepherd of the 2’s and one for the 3’s. They pass around 
among the others asking, “Have you seen any of my lost 
sheep?” “Yes, I have seen 2 X 6.” If he says 12, he 
gets the sheep; if not, it remains lost. 

The game is to get all the sheep and put them back in 
the field. As fast as they are found, they are copied on 
the board in their respective places. This can be made a 
most interesting and effective drill, changing shepherds 
until time is up. 


A Race 


This is done with cards, too, but must be much larger. 
Choose sides as for a spelling. Put names of leaders 
on the board and have some one keep tally, putting down 
a mark under the name of each leader every time he is 
first in line. The teacher holds the cards. The two 
leaders answer as the first card is flashed before them. 
If both are correct, they pass down the center aisle and 
take their places at the back end of their respective rows. 
If only one gets it right, he goes down center aisle to the 
back end of his row, while the one who was second in his 
line moves up to take his place. 

This is certainly an enthusiastic and exciting game; 
as no one wants to hold back his side, all will try hard to 
know every card. A new set of combinations, multiplica- 
tion or division cards can be used from time to time. 


I have used fractions for this game, as, 4 of 24, 2 of 16, ard 


12 = j of? Just anything you want to teach and make it 
“take.” 


Guessing Game 


I-am thinking of two numbers whose sum is 17. One of 
them is 9. What is the other? 

I am thinking of two numbers whose difference is 6. 
One of them is 11. What is the other? 

I am thinking of two numbers whose product is 18. 
One of them is 9. What is the other? 

This is merely a suggestion of the almost unlimited 
number of interesting games of this kind. The one giving 
the right number, of course, may give the next guess. 


Spelling Games 
Baseball 


Choose sides. Take for your catcher one of your best 
spellers, another for pitcher. Have bases. The first 
batter takes his place. If he spells the first word “pitched” 
him, he goes to first, usually some place designated on 
the ‘right side of the room, second at back and third at 
left. If he misses, it goes to the catcher. He gets three 
strikes. If he misses all three, he has made an out for 
his side and “walks.” 

Three outs, of course, put the other side in. 

This game is always a lively one and a great favorite. 
I usually have it for a Friday review, using only the words 
learned during the week. It is suitable for any grade 
except the first. 


A Trip to California 


This is one of my own and always a favorite. 
best for review work. 

We divide the blackboard into sections and in each 
section write the name of some station or city through 
which the prospective traveler must pass on his trip to 
San Francisco. We start with our own town, then, possibly, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco. 

At each of these cities, or stations, we place a pupil 
with three words which the traveler must spell in order 
to get his ticket. As the train moves on to the next 
station, he finds three more awaiting him. If he misses 
one word at any station, he must go back and start again. 

If he spells them all, he is said to have made the trip 
and is allowed to register in one of San Francisco’s big 
hotels ((writes his name on the board) to prove he has 
been there. 

I have used this as a feature in Institute demonstration 
work or Patrons’ Day programs and it is always popular. 


Word-building 


It is also 


Write a list of any chosen family, as, “an.” Let children 
prefix consonants to make words. 
Write list of words of several families. Let children copy 


putting each word in its own family. 

Another fine plan is to draw a dresser with a drawer for 
each family. Label the drawers, an, it, at, ite, and so on, 
and ask the children to copy the design, putting all the 
words in the drawers in which they belong. 


Spelling Race 


Osjects — Rapid Writing —Obeying orders prompily. 

Choose sides, or take two rows with the same number in 
each row. Number the rows, writing the names of the 
leaders on the board and a word under each. At a given 
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signal, the first in each row run to the board, write the 


word and run back up middle aisle to their seats. The 
next in row do the same, until all have written. The row 
finishing the writing first is said to have won. We race 


on three different wérds. 


Language Game 
Telephone Game 


One pupil acts as doorkeeper, while another goes into the 
hall or cloakroom. A yardstick is put through the opening 
of the door, so the one outside can see it go up or down. 
This is best done by letting it rest across the door-knob. 
The doorkeeper signals to some one in the room who comes 
quietly and taps the stick. The one outside says, “Hello, 
who is this?” The one inside says, “It is I.” It the 
one outside recognizes the voice, he says, “It is Mary.” 
If he has guessed correctly, the school answers, “Yes, it is 
she.” If not correct, “No, it is not she.” If he has 
guessed rightly, he returns to his seat, while the one who 
was called goes to the hall to guess the next time. 

This game is a great favorite. 

Oxsyects — Ear training — The proper use of the nomi- 
native. 


Good-morning 


A boy stands with his back to the school, blindfolded, 
if you prefer. Some one taps him on the back and says, 
““Good morning, John,” or “Hello, John.” If he recognizes 
the voice and answers, “Good morning, Mary,” or “Hello, 
Mary,” he goes to his seat and Mary takes his place. 

This is a good sense training game and the children 
like it. 


Lost Sheep 


Some one chosen for “it”? approaches a boy or girl, saying, 
“Have you seen my lost sheep?” The one addressed 
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answers, “I saw a sheep wearing a red sweater and she 
had yellow curls.” Now, the little girl with red sweater 
and yellow curls, when she recognizes herself in the de- 
scription, races to a designated part of the room and if she 
gets there before the shepherd, she is free and he must try 
again. If he beats her to the goal, she must be “‘it.” 

This game teaches alertness and trains in power of 
description. 


Magic Music 


Some one leaves the room. During his absence, an object 
is given to some pupil in the room. lll sit in the same posi- 
oe with hands on desks. The object is held between the 

ands. 

As the one outside enters, all sing or hum very softly 
while he searches for the hidden object. As he gets nearer 
: it they sing louder, as he goes away from it, they sing 

ower. 

Of course, he soon takes the hint and locates the object. 
The one in whose possession it is found becomes “‘it,” and 
goes from the room as before. 

This is one of our best sense training games and the 
children like it very much. 


Who’s Missing? 


This is a fine observation test and a great deal harder 
than it looks. I know, for I have been “it” several times 
and it is far from easy to tell just who is missing. 

It is played in this way. Some one is sent out of the 
room. After he is gone, some one else is hidden. When 
all is ready, he comes back into the room and, by looking 
over the room, calls aloud the name of the missing one. 
If he guesses correctly, the missing one becomes “it.” 
To complicate this and make it a little more catchy, I have 
all change seats before we call “ready.” If any one fails 
to guess, he must try again. 


A March Project 


Annebelle K. Bucknam 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas; 

What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not care to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to the Higher Will 

To stay or speed me; trusting still 
That al] is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within his sheltering port at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it-so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


March, the month of winds, is an ideal time for the study 
of the Dutch people. Holland, a Jand nearly all reclaimed 
from the sea, with its dikes, windmills and canals, and its 
quaint, brave inhabitants, is a land of great interest to 
even small children. 

Simple stories of the country, people and occupations 
should be told and many pictures used to illustrate them. 

The children choose partners for this “Dance of the 
Wooden Shoes.” Use any waltz for music. 


Come join our dance and swing to our rhyme; 

Now all advance and tap to the time; 

Sing, swing, and glance, our voices a-chime, 
While wooden shoes are tapping. 

Click, clack, clack, click, clack, clack! 

Hear ev’ry shoe tap loud and true; 

Click, clack, clack, click, clack, clack! 
Hear how the shoes are tapping. 


Bob, then, and bow and courtesy with me, 

Stamping it now with one, two, three; 

Yes, that is how we’re footing it free, 
While wooden shoes are tapping. 

Click, clack, clack, click, clack, clack! 

Hear ev’ry shoe tap loud and true; 

Click, clack, clack, click, clack, clack! 
Hear how the shoes are tapping. 


The children swing, stamp and bow at the appropriate 
lines, and tap shoes, first right and then left, at words, 
“Click, clack, clack,” each time. 

In winter the canals freeze. Then the Dutch people, 
old and young, skate on the miles of smooth ice. As the 
canals are really their streets, they skate to school to work 
and to play. 

The children may skate alone, or choose partners for a 
skating party on the canals. Use music of piano or victrola 
for the sliding motion of the feet, as in skating. Or the 
children sing: 

Come, boys, come! 
Buckle on your skates! 


Come, girls, come! 
Winter never waits. 


Join the merry skaters, 
Flying so fast; 
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No Excuse 


Now 


Except the eyes, 
no factor in beauty 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film on 
teeth, and millions of people now use it. 


A few years ago, nearly all teeth were 
coated more or less. To-day those dingy 
coats are inexcusable. You can prove this 
by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
Then it forms the basis of dingy coats which 
hide the teeth’s natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. Mil- 
lions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to 
fim. No ordinary tooth paste effectively 
combats it. So, despite all care, tooth troubles 
have been constantly increasing, and glistening 
teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two effective 
film combatants. Their action is to curdle 
film and then harmlessly remove it. Years of 
careful tests have amply proved their effi- 
ciency. 

A new-type tooth paste has been created, 
based on modern research. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it for daily appli- 
cation. The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Dental authorities the world over now en- 
dorse this method. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging its adoption. 


Other new effects 


_ Pepsodent also multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
—— which may otherwise cling and form 
acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap and 
chalk, had just opposite effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film adheres less 
easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five great ways, 
what never before was so successfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations are using 
Pepsodent, largely by dental advice. You 
can see the results in lustrous teeth wherever 
you look to-day. To millions of people it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


In one week you will realize that this method 


means new beauty, new protection for the 
teeth. Cut out the coupon now. 











Pepsadéent 


A scientific film combatant, which whitens, 
cleans and protects the teeth without the use 
of harmful grit. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


10-Day Tube Free “™ 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 773, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ee ee ee | 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Dance of the Wooden Shoes 
Skating Over the Frozen Canal 


Choose several children to represent trees. Others form 

as Nee . windmills. Others may hold small paper kites, waiting for 

Laughing, oo pn sens. the wind. Four children are chosen to represent the winds, 

—" north, south, east, west. They start, one at a time, from 

Use this as a marching exercise, or the children may stand their respective corners, and perform alJ the pranks the 


by their seats. winds usually do. They turn the arms of the windmills, 
blow the trees to swaying, blow the kites, etc. The children 
O, the children of Holland wear wooden shoes, will suggest other activities. All sing: 
With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip; 
They can run, jump and walk just as fast as they choose, Hear the wild winds whistle through the leaves! 
With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip. Wo0-00-00-00-00! 
Hear the wild winds whistle round the eaves, 
O, I think ’twould be quite hard to walk, don’t you? Woo-00-00-00-00! 
With a klip, klop, klip; klop, klip; Now it blows the birds on high, 
O, I really don’t see how the Dutch children do, Drives the clouds across the sky. 
When they walk with a klip, klop, klip! Hear the wild winds whistle through the leaves, 
Wo0-00-00-00-00! p 
At the words, “klip, klop,” etc., each time the children ~— the wild — whistle round the eaves, 
imitate the sound of the wooden shoes by raising alternately —— 
the heel and toe of the right and then the left foot. The fact that no one has ever seen the wind, although 


The two children stand back to back, to form a wind- jj have felt it, is shown by the following: 
mill, raising their arms to indicate the four arms of the ; 


j i ‘ Which way does the wind blow, 
‘windmill. They move these up and down as all sing or Seis eet doen eae 
sepent: He rides over water, 

The wind must blow to turn the mill, He rides over snow. 

The, as oS era O’er wood and o’er valley, 
The meal makes bread, And o’er rocky height, 

That all the children may be fed. Where the goat cannot travel, 
The wind must blow to turn the mill, He taketh his flight. 

Or else it will stand still. (Continued on page 191) 


Froggies’ Waking 


Elizabeth Ferris 





lit-tle frog lay fast a-sleep, Too-ra-loo! Too-ra-loo! is bed was_ soft, and cool, and deep, 





Too-ra-loo! The springing grass reached down its toes, And tick-led Frog-gie on his nose, Too-ray loo~ ra - loo - ra - loo. 


A blackbird warbled sweet and clear, A pleasant little pend, he found, 
Too-ra-loo, too-ra-loo, Too-ra-loo, too-ra-loo, 
“O, Froggie, wake, the spring is here!” With raindrops splashing all around, 
Too-ra-loo; Too-ra-loo; 
So Froggie chased his dreams away So Froggie tuned his voice to sing 
By creeping upward to the day, “Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for springl’”* 
Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra-loo. Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra-loo. 


* This one line should be given in a very low and deep trembling tone, startlingly like the song of afrog. Practice first on “Ow-ow—ow,” 
‘with the head dropped back on the neck, and the voice as far down in the throat as possible—the chest muscles all held rigid. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe this uncanny sound, which seems to be a hollow resonance from the chest, rather than a tone of the voice; 
but when once heard, it is readily imitated, and full of the grotesque charm of the little pond-folk. 
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Whena Teackiii 
Needs a Check 


Teachers are no more immune from the vicissitudes of life than 
other folks. There comes a time, in the life of every single 
one of us, when the sweetest message that the mails can bring 
is a T. C. U. check. 

If you have ever experienced real rainy days, you know that 
a check for real money is a real friend indeed. 


When you’re ill and unable to earn anything — 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you — 
Nothing coming in and everything going out — 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally dis- 
abled by Accident or Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month 
for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from work and requires medical attention at least once 
a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous 
force for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition 
to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of 
from $333 to $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or 
monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at a pro- 
portionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now — joining the “Don’t Worry” club 
by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income by reason 
of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible 
course, it has now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining 
fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every teacher not now a 
member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place 
you under no obligation whatever. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
235 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 





Planning a Playground ? 


When planning a new playground or extending an old one you 
can safely be guided by the judgment of leading educators, 
physical instructors and civic officials in other cities, who have 
selected Medart Playground Equipment above all others. 





Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. The 
prices are much lower than you would expect for apparatus of 
such high character. Catalog ‘‘M-23” will be sent on request 
to anyone interested. Write today. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 62 Vanderbilt Avenue Kansas City, Lathrop Bldg. 
Chicago, 326 West Madison Street San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
‘atalog on Request 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C. U., 235 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whele story and booklet of testimonials. 


COCO COOH EEE EHH EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SE SES ESE OES 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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A Cantata for Easter 
Earth’s Awakening 


Kate Lee Carver, Illinois 
(For pupils six and seven years of age) 


Bulbs asleep (ten boys and girls lying as if asleep) on rear 
of platform. 


(Boy comes running in, saying) 
The brown bulbs are asleep in their dark earth-beds, 
In their soft silken jackets so warm, 
With blankets of snow drawn over their heads; 
They feel nothing of frost or storm. 


(Boy comes running in to represent the wind, with long 
streamers of tissue paper pinned on each shoulder. Runs 
up and down the stage, saying) 

Then the wind came along, whoo-oo, oh, 
How he did blow — whoo-o00, whoo-oo. 


(Stops, leans over the bulbs and calls) Wake up, down 
there! Does any one know that it’s time to be stirring 
about? 

One little bulb says Oh, dear! do let us refuse to be 
hurried, whate’er he may say. 

(Girl runs in saying) 

The brown bulbs answered the loud wind’s call 
And stretched their slim hands to the sun. 
(Bulbs awake slowly, arise, stretch their hands up.) 
The dear spring kindly welcomed them all, 
Unfolding their wrappings one by one. 
(Bulbs all stand.) 
Then with days of sunshine and gentle rain, 
They grew apace on their upward way, 
And the fair sweet flowers bloomed again, 
To join in the gladness of the spring-time day. 


(A little girl representing Spring then comes dancing in, 
dressed in green crepe paper with purple cap, and says) 
Springtime in the valley, 
In a robe of green, 
Dancing all along the shore 
By the river’s silver sheen. 
From her dainty kirtle 
She scatters daffodils; 
(Runs along scattering flowers.) 
And purple, purple violets 
She tosses on the hills. 


April is on the hillside, 
In a gown of blue, 


Hear her gladsome laughter ring 
All the whole day through. 

The robins and the bluebirds come 
In answer to her call: 

And all the world is green and gold 
When springtime’s queen of all. 


Sunshine and shower, 
Laughter and a tear, 

Don’t you think the gladdest time 
Is just when springtime’s here? 


(Other children are grouped at the back of the stage as she 


repeats these lines. They gather around the Bulbs, and all 
sing) 


The merry springtime now has come, 
How beautiful the scene, 

With field and garden, grove and hill, 
All dressed in beauteous green. 


CHoRUS 
Oh! the springtime, lovely springtime, 
How we love the lovely, lovely springtime! 


(The bulbs then all together say) 


The spring has called us from our sleep, 
And from the ground we gladly creep; 
(Stretch arms up.) 
We love to hear her gentle call, 
And come to greet her one and all. 


(A very tiny girl dressed in white and yellow steps in front 
and says) 


I’m the tiny daisy bright 

With golden eye and petals white; 
Among the grasses I have my place 
And starlike is my little face. 


(Another little girl, dressed in yellow to represent buttercup, 
comes forward and says) 


My stalk is green and very tall, 
At night I am a yellow ball, 

But in the morning when I wake 
A lovely little cup I make. 
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(Another little girl, dressed in blue, says) 


I’m the blue forget-me-not, 

The banks of streams my favorite spot, 
I’m the color of the sky, 

Except my round and shining eye. 


(Another little girl steps up with her; together they sing) 
When to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one, 
All timidly it came, 
(Step slowly forward, hands clasped, looking up, sings) 
And standing at the Father’s feet, 
And gazing on His face, 
It said with meek and timid voice, 
Yet with a gentle grace, 
“Dear Lord, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas I have forgot!” 
The Father kindly looked on her 
And said, “ Forget-me-not.” 
(Steps back to place.) 
(Another little girl, dressed in white, with wreath of red 
roses, says) 


I’m the sweet perfumed rose, 

The queen of every flower that grows; 
My blossoms show that spring is here, 
Like the first blossoms of the year. 


(Two other little girls step up and sing) 
What is sweeter, tell me, than a pretty rose? 
Fragrant in its beauty, 
Loveliest flower that grows. 


Refrain 
Rose, Rose, Rose, 
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Prettiest flower that grows, 
Emblem of love that came from heaven; 
Through which a Saviour Christ was given, 
Rose, Rose, Rose, 
Not all the whole world knows, 
Of my dear Saviour King 
Will I cease to sing — 
Sweet Rose, Rose, Rose. 
(Words and music by E. O. Excell) 


(First little girl to Rose, says) 
Question 
Good morning, little Rose-bush, 
I pray you, tell me true, 
To be as sweet as a red, red rose, 
What must a body do? 


Answer (Rose) 
To be as sweet as a red, red rose, 
A little girl like you 
Just grows and grows and grows, 
And that’s what she must do. 


(Second litile girl to Rose, says) 
If a rose could whisper, 
Could it, think you, tell 
Of that blessed country 
Where the angels dwell? 


(The little girl impersonating Rose clasps hands, looks up, 
repeating) 


Jesus keep me ever 
Like unto this flower, 
Pure and sweet and modest 
Every day and hour. 























Replenishing or Replacing 
Free Text Books 
Is a Big Annual Expense 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Cut down this Expense ONE-HALF by making the books Now in Use last 
TWICE as Long as Usual and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


—— Samples Free 











MILes C. HOLDEN, President 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(From the rear of stage a little girl, dressed in white, with 
pictures of all kinds of birds pinned on, also a crown of birds, 
runs in quickly and says) 


The song birds are coming, the blossoms are out, 
The grasses creep up to the sun, 

The rain-drops are splashing and flitting about, 
Their music makes rollicking fun. 


Oh! spring we delight in when winter is gone, 
We roam on the green fields away, 

We fill the glad earth with laughter and song, 
As free as butterflies gay. 


(All children on stage gather around this little girl in a circle 
and sing) 


High in the tree tops’ leafy bough, 
The birdies are building their nests, 
’Twas God the Father taught them how 
To build every birdie his best, 
To build every birdie his best, 
To build every birdie his best. 
’Twas God the Father taught them how 
To build every birdie his best. 


(After which they step back in a semi-circle, and a taller 
girl, dressed in white and green, comes fowrard and says slowly) 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water about you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast; 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 
Wonderful air is over me, ' 

Wonderful wind is shaking the tree. 

It walks on the waters and whirls the mills 
And talks to itself on a thousand hills. 


World, you are beautifully dressed, 
And yet when I said my prayers to-day, 
My mother kissed me and said quite gay, 
“Tf the world is wonderful now to you 
And great to father and mother too; 
You are more than the world, 
Tho’ you’re such a dot, 
You can love and think and the world cannot.” 


(Children now form circle and sing both verses of “ Asleep 
and Awake,” from “ Modern Music Series, page 102.) 


(First verse eyes closed, heads drooped. Second verse, eyes 
open and wide awake.) 


(Then all together say) 
Old Mother Earth awoke from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare, 
The winter was over, the spring was here, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 


“Alas!” she sighed, with great dismay, 
“Oh! where shall I get my clothes? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit 
And a dressmaker no one knows. 


(Circle then opens, form semi-circle. Little boy runs to 
front of stage, dressed in green fringed paper, to represent 
grass, saying) ba 


I’ll make you a dress, said the springing grass, 
Just peeping above the ground; 

A dress of green of the loveliest sheen 
To cover you all around. 


(Then two little girls, dressed in yellow, say) 


And we, say the dandelions gay, 
Will dot it with yellow bright, 


(Little girl in blue then says) 
I’ll make it a fringe, says forget-me not, 
Of blue very soft and light. 
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(Another girl comes up to dandelion and sings this) 


Little gypsy dandelion, 
Dancing in the sun, 
Have you any curls to sell? 
(Dandelion says this, shaking her head) 
Not a single one. 


Refrain 
Little idle dandelion, 
Then I’ll mow you down. 
What is it you’re good for, pray, 
With your golden crown? 


Dandelion (speaks this verse) 


Ah! I gild the fields afar 
In the pleasant spring, 
Shining like the morning star 
With the light I bring. 


(Taken from “Modern Music Series.) 
(All sing Forget-me-not song, same as before.) 
(Girl representing Early Spring, with green and purple, says) 


We'll embroider the front, say the violets, 
With a lovely purple hue. 


(Duet) 
Oh, lovely little violets 
I pray you, tell me true, 
Why you appear so early 
E’er other flowers are here. 


(Violets answer in song. Any tune to suit words.) 
Because I am so tiny, 
In early spring come I, 
If I came with the others 
I fear you’d pass me by. 


(Roses forward. Rose girl and one other dressed the same 


say) 


And we, said the roses, will make you a crown 
Of red, jeweled o’er with dew. 


(Boy, dressed in orange, stoops and says) 
“‘We’ll be your gems,” says a voice from the shade 
Where the lady ear-drops live, 
Orange is the color for any queen, 
And the best we have to give.” 


(Now circle forms again, and says) 
Old Mother Earth was thankful and glad 
As she put on her dress so gay, 
And that is the reason, my little ones, 
She’s looking so lovely to-day. 


(Then all skip in circle and sing “ Dance Song’’) 


In the meadows bright green 

Starry flowers are seen, 

And the warm April sunshine glows brightly, 
On the shadowy lee, 

Neath the blossoming tree, 

Let us skip it and trip it so lightly; 
Tralalala. Tralalala. Tra lala la. 


Hear the gay birdling band 

As we fly hand in hand, 

To our dance lends harmonious measure, 
And the breeze as it goes 

On our reddened cheek glows, 

And the grasshopper joins in our pleasure. 
Then tra la la la, etc. 


(All skip off the stage, singing words and music of last song 


from “Modern Music Series,” by Eleanor Smith.) 


(The different colored paper dresses make a very effective 


cantata.) 
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A New Book for Educators 


Newson & Company, New York and Chicago, 
announce the publication of “Measuring Text- 
books and Measuring Scales on Reading, 
Spelling and Language,” by Frank E. Spauld- 
ing. 

“Measuring Textbooks” applies to text- 
books in a practical but not in a mechanical 
way the principle of measurement. Its 
preparation was prompted by an increasing 
demand from educators throughout the coun- 
try for something definite to assist them in 
evaluating textbooks for the purpose of seJect- 
ing books that are up to the high standard of 
merit, educational and mechanical, which they 
demand for their school texts. 


A New Book of Humorous Anec- 
dotes 


“The World’s Best Humorous Anecdotes.” 
Wit and Repartee Selected from Many Sources. 
By. J. Gilchrist Lawson, author of ‘Greatest 
Thoughts About God,” “Greatest Thoughts 
About Jesus Christ,” “Daily Manna,” “The 
Precious Promise Bible,” etc. 

A collection of about fifteen hundred of the 
world’s best humorous anecdotes, covering 
practically every subject of interest to public 
speakers. The list includes many of the very 
best dialect stories. The contents are so 
classified as to make the exact subject required 
easily and quickly available. A leader in this 
class of book. Published by George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 


It Pays to Graduate 


In the January issue of this magazine, and 
also in Popular Educator, we endeavor to prove 
by a concrete example that it pays to read 
advertisements. 

It pays to graduate. Yes, but has it ever 
occurred to you to advertise to the children 
and parents that it pays to graduate? 

Education is the foundation of success. 
Without it you will be handicapped always; 
with it you will be prepared to make your 
mark. You must learn if you wish to earn. 
Rewards are paid for knowledge. In high 
school is your opportunity to get a start toward 
Success. 

The Educational Publicity Department of 
The Harter School Supply Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have a unique plan that will 
interest you as a teacher, a supervisor, prin- 
cipal or a superintendent. 


LYCEUM ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


Incorporated and Accredited 











Announces 
A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) 


Special courses will be conducted in all 
branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Numbered among the artist-faculty of thir- 
ty prominent teachers in residence this 
year, will be, Elias Day, President and 
Director of Dramatic Department; Theo- 
dore Harrison, Director of Music Depart- 
ment. 

Theodore Harrison, wi!l conduct a class in 
INTERPRETATION and REPERTOIRE 





WE PAID THIS TEACHER 
$309.12 


for JULY, 1922 


ISS MAE NADEAU was not a born 

saleswoman. Yet she traveled all 
last summer and earned $956.00 in three 
and one-half months, selling Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 


When she came to us, Miss Nadeau was a 
Chicago teacher with no selling experi- 
ence, but she had all the prerequisites of 
success — intelligence, education, sin- 
cerity. And so we undertook to equip 
her with a short, intensive training in 
salesmanship and to pay her a beginning 
salary. 


The result was that Miss Nadeau’s com- 
missions exceeded $300 per month, and 
that she is with us to-day. 


Her experience is not the exception. 
103 teachers, without selling experience, 
acted as our representatives last summer 
and earned an average of $200 per month. 


Compton’s New Pictured Encyclopedia, 
complete in eight volumes, is the most in- 
teresting set of books in the world. 
Planned and edited by educational 
authorities, it was prepared at a final cost 
of more than half a million dollars. Its 
publication has created an opportunity 
such as never existed in the field of educa- 
tional salesmanship before. Here is a 
new vital force in both school and home. 
Here, at last, is the kind of thing that the 
educational world has been waiting for! 
Already thousands of educators have en- 


dorsed Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
F. E. Spaulding, head of the Department 
of Education, Yale University, says: 


fe practical encyclopedia for 
young people, it has no rival.” 
A woman principal in one of our large 
cities recently wrote: 


“IT never thought about selling books 
before, but I know I can sell Comp- 
ton’s, and I know from my experi- 
ence with children how much good 
it will do.” 
Never has any set of books been so highly 
endorsed and so eagerly accepted as 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
If you are a progressive teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, interested in earning 
from $200 to $400 per month this summer, 
write us about your age, your education, 
your teaching experience, and the date 
your school closes. If your qualifications 
are satisfactory, we will write you full 
particulars of how we help you sell 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Get 
the facts of educational salesmanship — 


your inquiry will be regarded as con- 
fidential. 


F. E. Compton & Co. 
Dept. 
58 E. Washington St, Chicago, III. 


Names and addresses of many of our teacher-sales- 
women will be furnished as references to those peo- 
ple genuinely interested. 





Thru the Palmer Method Plan Teachers are Taught by 


Easy Fascinating Stages how to Follow 


The Line of Least Resistance in Learning How to Teach 


Handwriting embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance. 


The Ten Dollar Course is Free to Any Teacher whose pupils have been provided with individual 
copies of our textbooks. The Original cost of a complete instruction is Small, and the Palmer Method 
Manuals are so strongly bound that they are frequently in daily use for Four, Five and often Six years. 

The scientifically graded lessons for pupils of grades three to eight inclusive are in one book, thus permitting 
in each grade, the necessary review of what has already been covered. 

The Palmer Method Organization has no competitor in the important work of teaching teachers in great 
numbers, the Mechanics and True Pedagogy of Practical Penmanship in all grades of Public and Private Schools and 
wherever there is need of Penmanship Reformation. i 

Investigate us closely, visit our offices, and see our Critic Teachers at work, and you will be convinced that we are 
doing more a — agencies combined to help Reform and make Highly Efficient, the Handwriting of a 
Nation, the U. S. A. 


for students, teachers and professionals. 
Elias Day will conduct a class of special 
interest to teachers, June 18th to July 28th, 
including Principles of Dramatic Art and 
their proper use, with Story Telling, Art of 
the Monologue and Teaching Methods, Play 
Production, with practical demonstrations 
on a stage completely equipped for actual 
working conditions. 

Write to-day for special Summer Bulletin 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own building, ideally located in the heart 
of the North Side Art Center. 


Dept. P.E. 1160 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
AUGSBURG’S NEW DRAWING? 


Mention the Primary Education When Writing Our Advertisers 


Portland, Ore. 
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Making the Most of a Nursery Rhyme 


J. E. Tolson, England 


The Story 


Wee Willie Winkie didn’t want to go to bed. He ran 
away from his mother and went round the town to see 
if the other children had taken their candles and had their 
good-night stories and fallen asleep, but all the animals were 
asleep, too — Jack, the dog, Spot, the cat, and Cluckie, 
the hen, 

He was soon caught and carried off to bed, where he fell 
asleep and dreamt that a big giant was chasing him all 
round the country-side, to lock him up in Bedtime Castle. 

He woke in a fright, and made up his mind to go to bed 
early next night. So he went at six o’clock, heard a lovely 
fairy story, kissed his mother good-night, and had a delight- 
ful time in fairyland. When he woke up next morning, 
he had to rub his eyes, he was so surprised to be back again. 
But, many and many a night after that, he revisited Fairy- 
land, and one day I will ask him to tell you what he saw 
there. 


Reading Lesson 
Roots for Word Building 


ink — Winkie, wink, sink, rink, blink, drink. 

ce — Wee, see, bee, free. 

ill — Will, Willie, fill, rill, sill, mill, Bill, still, till, hill, 
trill. 

own — town, gown, brown, crown, drown, down, frown. 

air — stair, fair, hair. 

ap — rap, rapping, nap, napping, flap, flapping, strap, 
strapping, map, lap, lapping, gap, sap, sapping, tap, tapping. 

ow — window, grow, bow, low, mow, tow, slow, blow. 

out — shout, rout, about, ‘clout, gout, pout, stout, snout. 

ock — cock, ‘lock, ‘rock, dock, frock, Jock, smock, knock, 
sock, stock, clock. 

ed — bed, sled, red, wed, led, Ned, fed. 


Reading Slips 


Let children make reading slips, a line at a time. 
arrange in sets of eight, to form a complete rhyme. 
pupils arrange in proper order. 

Make another set, leaving spaces for missing words, these 
words to be identified and placed in space. 


Then 
Let 


Drawings 


Hektograph drawings of objects mentioned in rhyme 
and have word slips to correspond. Task — to find word 
to match the drawing. 


Number Occupations 


Making Willie Winkie’s stairs. Begin with slip of 
one square and build up to ten. Find the difference 
between various steps. Make little addition and sub- 
traction sums. 

Make wider steps in twos, thus showing even numbers 
and also the building of the two times table. 


Clock Game 


Make little clock faces and children learn to tell the 
time. Write down the time when found: eight o’clock, six 
o’clock, etc. 

Have slips with various times, and other slips describing 
the appropriate activity: seven o’clock, waking time; 
eight o’clock, breakfast time; nine o’clock, school time, etc., 
throughout the day. 


Occupation Work 
Jig Saw Puzzles 


Make a picture of Wee Willie Winkie, and on paper of 
the same size, print the rhyme. 

Then paste on to thin cardboard, one on each side. 

Cut irregularly and the picture is remade by reference 
to one or both sides. 


Hand Work and Drawing 


Candle-stick, snuffer, stairs, clock, cat, hen, dog, door, 
window. 


Rhythm 


Clock rhythms may be taken: slow stepping, grand- 
father; marching, clock on shelf; running, watch, clock. 

Talk on clocks could be given on the same lines as the 
Candle Chat. 
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‘iMusic Lessons 


IR TEACHERS 


UNDER 








| Learn by Mail 


To Play Your 


Favorite Instrument 











Let a Master Teach Tou Music 


You can take music lessons under America’s Master Teachers in the privacy 


and quiet of your own home at small cost. 


You can learn to play any branch 


of music in a short time with the same ease and success as though you came 


to Chicago to study. 


You can thus satisfy your musical ambitions whether 


for pleasure, accomplishment, or professional success. 


The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


The ideal ofa 


genuine conservatory of music for home study based upon lessons containing 
the cream of the life’s teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by 
the individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 


Remember, we will send you 6 FREE LESSONS from any one of the Courses 
named below. Just put an X in front of the Course that most interests you and 
let us tell you what we have done for others — what we can do for you. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching ex- 
perience of some of the greatest Master Musi- 
cians of both America and Europe — lessons 
that are no less than marvelous in their sim- 
plicity and thoroughness, leading you from the 
first rudiments of music to a complete mastery 
of your favorite instrument. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. You are taught and coached every 
step of the way by the individual instruction of 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark an X Before Course that Interests You 
Proof ef how thousands of others, both be- 
ginners and those more or less advanced in 
music, have made wonderful headway under our 
instruction methods should be proof of what we 
can do for you. Let us sen ou that proof 
together with our free catalog fully explaining 
our Courses. Just put an X before the course 
that interests you and mail the coupon to-day. 
University Extension Conservatory 
758 Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me catalog, six free lessons, and 



































a specialist. full information regarding course I have marked 
Of all the arts, music has the widest OS Gs & Deee. 
popular appeal. You hear orchestras, Low Cost--Easy Terms vome—  Commer— OVolce 
bands, singers, instrumental soloists Citewss for CAmetenr OPublic 
& Students CO Professional School 
everywhere. Play any instrument, the Think of the great advantages of being able Normal © ()Mandolin Music 
way is open to you for earning big  o set the very highest grade music lessons from Course for (Guitar COoHarmony 
money. A knowledge of music adds 7 best a = on pocteaston ng ing — DBanjo—s-siring GQChoral 
A . ‘ privacy of your home at a surprisingly low cost. [74Violin (Organ Conducting 
to one's popularity and Prestige, —— Even if you were to attend the studio of a really 
the way to travel opportunities and is high class teacher for individual instruction, Name ..............sceeeeeeeeeees ee 
a source of never ending enjoyment to you could not begin to get the equal of our courses Stent Mo 
one’s self at anywhere near the price we will quote you. ~ re en es oe er re 
: Easy terms arranged to suit your convenience. Se iieuasaatiod BN th cath -keoon | 
ee = — ee = : = ee 











A March Project 


(Continued from page 184) 


But whence he both cometh, 
And whither he goes, 
There’s never a scholar 
This mystery knows. 


After al] the study and play about 
Holland, the children arranged a Dutch 
sand-table. The sand was piled high 
for the “dikes,” and then the wind- 
mills, houses, bridges, etc., were placed 
in their proper positions. These articles 
had been constructed by the children. 
Also pasteboard figures of Dutch 
people, adults and children, dogs draw- 
ing carts, geese, etc., were cut, colored 
and placed in the sand-table. 

Of course the tulips were not for- 
gotten. Baskets were folded, and then 
tulips were cut and beautifully colored 
to fasten in these baskets. Carts were 
folded from construction paper, and 
finished with round milk bottle stop- 
pers for wheels, these being saved from 
our lunch periods. These carts were 
drawn by cardboard or plasticine dogs. 

The children harnessed them with 
string or silkateen. Use the box pat- 
tern for baskets, and a larger one for 
body of cart, if no other is available. 


Earn $1000.00 or More During the Summer Vacation 


YOUR SUMMER’S WORK 


Can be agreeable — interesting and Profitable this year r 


A New Cram Atlas 


At a popular price is now ready and we can care for more sales representatives. We 
assure your success by our sales plan, exclusive territory protection and close personal 
instructions and co-operation. Right now is probably the best time in all history for the 
sale of a really good, up-to-date, dependable Atlas. Write at once for the details—and 
a copy of Cramograms. 


THE GEORGE F, CRAM CO.,, 
Atlas Headquarters 


111 North Market St., Chicago, Ill, 
Business Established 1867 














SUMMER TRAVELS IN EUROPE 


England, France, Switzerland, Italy, The Rhine, Holland, Belgium. Eight tours; one, a 57 Day 
Tour, $700, good trip at moderate price: another a 65 Day Tour, $950, high grade in eve: 
All include chief points of interest in Europe. Motoring in cities, rural England, over Battl 
“Route des Alpes” a specialty. 

Again, for 1923 season, we co-operate with the TEAR TRAVEL TOURS in their foreign travel work, 
and believe that our members and their friends who are considering European travel will be interested. 
We recommend these tours for their educational value. Groups of twenty-five or less persons 
are conducted by prominent educators who look after every detail for the comfort, convenience and enter- 
ny of the members. 1923 is this company’s thirteenth operating season and promises to be a 

anner one. 

Write the ADAMS-SMITH_ TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, for 
information including a valuable booklet, by filling in your name and address on line below and mailing 
this advertisement to us, 


respect. 
elds and 

















TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teuchers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of 
at least $200 monthly. Must be over 23. No previous experience req uired. 
|| Write for particulars. A. W. Morris, Dept. E, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 
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Candle Chat 


Here comes a candle to light you to bed. 


So sings the old rhyme. Who does not love a candle? 
It was a candle that the old woman took to find the crooked 
sixpence that she had lost. At Christmas time our Christ- 
mas trees are bright with many colored candles, and then 
dainty fariy lights are really little candles in pretty glass 
— and turn-our gardens and houses into fairyland 
itself. 

I wonder if you know how a candle is made? In the 
center is a wick and the wax or tallow has to be placed 
around it. We have had candles for nineteen huncred 
years, and if you go to the British Museum, you can see the 
fragment of a candle that was made nineteen hundred 
years ago. In Roman times we read of candles, and from 
that day to this, people have become cleverer and cleverer, 
and found out the best way of making them. Candles used 
to be made by hand, but now if you go through a candle 
factory, you will see what huge machines are required to 
turn out candles of all shapes and sizes, ready to light our 
homes. 

This is how a wax candle is actually made: A number 
of bobbins are placed at the bottom of a machine and a 
long strand of cotton wick is wound round each, and these 
supply the moulds, the strands being taken up in straight 
lines into the mould. Then these moulds, the shape of a 
candle, are filled with hot wax. Then cold water is turned 
on to cool the wax. The workman pulls a lever and the 
candles are forced from the moulds. They are then fixed 
in a frame and the’moulds are again filled with a wick in the 
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center and wax poured round it. Some of the candles are 
shaped at the end to fit any sort of candle-stick. 

Tallow candles, or dips, are made in a different way. 
A piece of wick is taken, sufficient for two candles. This 
is dipped again and again into hot tallow, until it is coated 
thick enough for a candle, then it is hung over a rack to 
cool. These are the old-fashioned kind, that were used 
before paraffin and gas were invented, and snuffers had 
to be used to trim the burning wicks. 

Night lights are made by pouring wax into a little wooden 
cylinder, which is coated with gum, so that it will burn in 
water without being put out. 


Drawing and Cutting 

Candle, candle-sticks, snuffers. 
Modeling 

Plasticine candles and candle-sticks. 
Paper Modeling 

A candle from cylinder of paper. 


Reading 
Riddle 
Little Nancy Etticoat, 
In a white petticoat, 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
Sums 


Exercises dealing with farthing dips, halfpenny and penny 
candles, etc. 


Wee Willie Winkie 


(March time) 





Wee Wil-lie’ Win-kie runs thro’ the town, 
Hey, Wil-lie Wim-kie, are you coming then? Pus-sy 


(To imitate rhythm of a clock.) 


Rapping at the window. 
Dog-gie’s a-sleep ‘sound, 







J. E. Totson, L.L.A. 


Up stairs and down stairs 


in his night gown, 
is sleep - ing, ; 


sleep - the hen 


shout ing through the lock, Arethe children in their beds? For now ’tis eight o’ clock. 
too,does not give a peep, But 


here’s a wake ful lit tle lad, who will.not goto sleep. 


— 


Directions for Playing the Game of Wee Willie Winkie 


_ While the tune is being played over, the class form a 
ring. 

Father and Mother stand together outside, and pussy, 
doggie, and the hen are in the center. While the first verse 
is being sung, Willie runs round the outside, and the animals 
play in the center. During the second verse, the animals 
fall asleep and the children beckon to Willie. He is chased 


around the ring and finally caught by his parents. They 
ask, “What shall we do with him?” The pupils answer, 
“Put him to bed.” Then he is laid on two chairs as an 


improvised bed. All the class kneel and fall asleep, while 
the tune is softly played through as a symphony. A final 
chord is given and all wake up. New characters are chosen 
and the play proceeds. 
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Cook’s Annual Summer Cruises 


Those offour readers who are joining Cook’s 
Annual Summer Cruise Around the Mediter- 
ranean are indeed to be envied. For sixty- 
three days, beginning June 30, these happy 
travelers will live aboard the luxurious, new 
oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner Tuscania — 
their summer home for the entire cruise — 
sailing on an itinerary that includes most of 
the main points of historical, literary and re- 
ligious interest along the “Inland Sea.” 

With Madeira as first call, then on to 
Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, the Riviera, Italy, 
Greece, the Holy Land and Egypt, the party 
will enjoy both an educational treat and an 
experience of picturesque native life, ancient 
memorials, and Nature’s enchanting beauty 
spots. Despite the fullness of the program 
and the numerous excursions, there will be 
plenty of leisure for local saunterings. As 
in the case of the “ Cameronia Cruise” of 
last summer, the shore excursions of the 
“Tuscania Cruise” will have the benefit of the 
facilities offered by the large number of per- 
manent offices of Thomas Cook & Son along 
the route. 


The Snow-Froehlich School of 
Industrial Art 


This unique and interesting school will hold 
its Annual Summer Session for 1923 at 
Chicago, in the Y. M. C. A. College on Drexel 
Boulevard at Fifty-third Street, from July 2 to 
Aubust 10—a term of six weeks. The 
Directors of the school are Mr. Hugo B. 
Froelich and Miss Bonnie E. Snow, the authors 
of “The Industrial Art Text Books,” “The 
Theory and Practice of Color,” and other books 
on the subject of Art Education. 

Several new courses are announced for the 
coming session which will add to the reputation 
for “practical instruction with practical re- 
sults” which this school has always enjoyed. 
There will be a course in Philosophy and 
Principles of Industrial Art with their Applica- 
tion to Elementary Schools, by Bonnie E. 
Snow; a course of Methods and Applications 
of Principles to Problems for Elementary 
Schools, by Olga Ross Hannon, Head of the 
Department of Applied Art, University of 
Montana; a course in Industrial Art for 
Teachers of High Schools and for Supervisors 
by Karl S. Bolander, Director of the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Art School and Museum; a 
course of Industrial Art for Teachers of Junior 
High Schools, by Grace Lee Knell, Director 
of Art and Sewing in the Schools of Ridgewood, 
N. J.; a course of Advanced Design for 
Supervisors and for Those Who Have Already 
Had Art Training, by Hugo B. Froehlich, 
Director of the Fawcett School of Industrial 
Art in Newark, N. J., and Director of Manual 
Arts in the public schools of that city; and an 
afternoon course in design as Applied in the 
Construction of Articles of Use and Beauty, to 
which all members of the faculty will con- 
tribute. 

One of the features of this school is the 
Teachers’ Service Bureau, which aims to secure 
positions for teachers of Art in public and 
private schools. The management of this 
Bureau works in direct and personal contact 
with the candidates and with the Directors 
and other members of the faculty. The school 
takes just pride in furnishing teachers of ability, 
training and experience, to superintendents 
and others in authority. The school is under- 
stood to “stand behind” any student who 
receives its endorsement. 








$1600 to $2300 a Year 


Become a United States Government Rail- 
way Mail Clerk. These are permanent posi- 
tions, and have short hours, long vacation with 
pay and rapid promotion. Because of their 
education, teachers have an excellent chance 
for appointment and promotion, and we advise 
writing immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P237, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of 
positions, and information telling how to get a 


position. 





This Coupon Will Make 
You a Better Teacher! 


= COUPON : 7 
| 
| 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
| Private Library Department 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me one set in five vol- 
umes, cloth binding, of The Kinder- 
garten Children’s Hour. If satisfac- 
tory I agree to pay you $2.50 within 
seven days after receipt of the books, 
and $2.00 a month thereafter for five 
months, or to pay $11.88 within seven 


® 


days after receipt of the books if I pa 
in full. 


6 hou coupon will bring you the five volumes of help and inspiration which make 
up The Kindergarten Children’s Hour, and you will find they will make you a 
better teacher as well as making your work more pleasant and interesting. 


Edited by a Kindergarten Leader 


things ‘st tite in a = cn riage the grey find both 


instructive. And last is a book 


of songs and s ae SS sto Ge poeves 
allies ol acne ariiadeaenss 


Right Hand Help 
One volume contains just the 


You Need These Books 


Think what it means to have these books 


your table — to be able to refer to 
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them greatly in enientending 
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at least to 
without its costing you a cent. 





them over, when y 


Send No Money 


All you have to do is to 
return the coupon at the 
top. Then we send you 
the books to examine. If 
they are not just what you 
want, return them within a 
week at our expense. But 
if you find they will help 
you, as they have helped so 
many teachers, send us 
$2.50 and then pay $2.00 per 
month for five months or 
else send $11.88 in full 
payment. Send the cou- 
pon in to-day to 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


PUBLICATION 














WANTED 


Applicants must have had two years’ col! normal school sare of teaching & 
perience, and be between 26 and 40 years of age and in good bealth P Posi! anf enr et he Glled in the 
order with of highest qualifications Fy A 


longest. Give age, vt. -yF- —. - EI -, letter. 
Address Dept. B5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
BORGO GOEGE BUSSES EVCSEBESE®® © Be 











Weuld yeu like te travel all summer long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation- 
wide organization, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring 
andsummer. These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 TO $400 A MONTH. 


Women Teacher 
For Summer Wor 
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The Story-Teller’s Page 


“Civic Stories” for Little People 


Lula Pauline Whinna 
Perseverance 


1 In work: At home; at school. 

2 In well doing. 

Reading List: 
The Story of My Life — Helen Keller 
Psyche’s Tasks — In the Child’s World — E. Poulsson 
Story of Theseus — For the Children’s Hour —C. S. 

Bailey and C. M. Lewis 

Hare and the Tortoise — 4sop’s Fables 
Line of Golden Light — In Storyland — E. Harrison 
Try, Try again — Fifty Famous People — James Bald- 


win 


George Stephenson— Ethics for Children — Mrs. E. L. 
Cabot 


The Crow and the Pitcher 


Once there was a crow that was dying of thirst. Seeing a 
pitcher sitting on the ground, he said to himself, “Ill fly 
down to that pitcher and get a drink.” 

When he reached the pitcher, he found to his sorrow 
that the water was so low that he could not reach it. 

“What shall Ido?” he cried. “I must have that water 
or I’ll die!” 

Hopping to one side, he picked up a stone in his bill and 
dropped it into the pitcher. This made the water rise just 
a little, but it was still out of his reach. 

Back he flew for another pebble — then another — then 
another. He kept dropping in the pebbles until the water 


was right at the top of the pitcher. Then he had a fine 
drink. — Zsop 


By playing the game of “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again,” he had saved his own life. 


Bruce and the Spider 


I’m going to tell you a story about a little gray spider 
who taught a king a lesson he never forgot. 

There was once a king of Scotland, named Robert Bruce. 
The king of England tried to drive him out of Scotland. 
Battle after battle was fought. Six times the brave Bruce 
led his little army against the enemy and six times he was 
defeated. 

At last he was forced to hide in the mountains to save 
his life and his army was scattered. Completely discour- 
aged, he threw himself on a pile of straw in his rude hut 
and tried to rest. He said to himself, “We might as well 
give up. We’ll never be able to drive the English soldiers 
out of Scotland, for already we’ve been defeated six times.”’ 

As he lay there gazing up into the dusty rafters, he 
noticed a small gray spider busily engaged trying to throw 
her silken thread from one beam to another. Six times 
she tried and each time the thread fell short. 

“Poor little spider,” whispered the king, “you, too, 
know what it means to fall six times. I wonder what you'll 
do now? Give up?” 

Anxiously the king watched. Give up — no indeed! 

Carefully, so carefully, she planned for the seventh swing 
that Bruce almost forgot his own troubles in his anxiety to 
see her succeed. 

“If you win out this time, little spider, J, too, will try 
again,” said he. “Six times you’ve failed and still you 
keep on trying.” 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, for the thread had caught 
and held. The little spider had won. 

“Little teacher,” the king cried, “you have taught me 
a lesson I shall never forget. You’ve won —I, too, shall 
try again— and win.” 

Soon he had his brave soldiers rallying around him again. 


Once more they went forth to fight against the English 
and they did win. The king of England was forced to take 
his army out of Scotland. 


How Napoleon Crossed the Alps 

Many years ago there lived a great French general named 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He wanted to take his soldiers from 
France into Italy, but to do this he had to cross the snow- 
covered mountains called the Alps. 

Napoleon asked, “Is it possible to cross those high snow- 
topped mountains?” 

“Tt may be possible, but it isn’t safe,” replied the men 
who had been sent out to look over the roads. “Our army 
could never cross with the passes all blocked with snow.” 

When Napoleon heard this report, he cried, “Forward to 
Italy! We can and will cross those mountains.” 

The great army, stretching out twenty miles in length, 
began their march. At times it seemed as if they could go 
no further, but Napoleon never faltered. He would order 
the trumpeters to sound, “Charge!” At the sound every 
man would push forward with new courage. 

“There is no such word as impossible to the man who 
makes up his mind to win,” said Napoleon. 

After days of hard struggle the army landed in Italy. 





Spring Troubles 


Jessie Britton McKay, Massachusetts 


Winter’s snows were melting 
Before the sun’s warm rays, 

While flooded fields and forests 
Were filled with white spun haze. 


The messenger of spring had come, 
And down a hillside slope, 

The stream came tumbling, grumbling, 
’*Midst a very startled group 


Of squirrels, wakened early 
From their comfy, winter bed, 
With not a place of safety, 
Save the tree tops overhead. 


So mother squirrel blithely sprang 
Into the nearest tree: 

Just whisked her tail to babies brown, 
While saying, “Follow me.” 


A big, bare branch leaned over, 
Above a swollen stream, 

And every little brown-foot 
Followed mother; ’til ’twould seem 


The bough would surely break, 
But no, I’m glad to say, 

It held them very safely 
As she showed them all the way. 


Down the waters rushing came 
With broken twig and limb, 

(What could they do, where could they go? 
Wee squirrels could not swim.) 


The stream rose ever higher; 
And then a great big branch 
Came on — yes, nearer, nearer, 
And brown-foot saw her chance. 


She dropped at once, and quickly. said, 
“Come, dears, don’t be too late, 
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For 


more than 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 


fifty years 


the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
oridinary pens. Children quickly 
dearn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

Samples of all school pens fur- 
nished to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Compan 
349 Broadway eg York 


me tO, Sine point; double No.2 
No. 5S counting House, excellent 


kee ping 
0, é—taed, ‘fine point; semi- 


tic. 
No. po sapermesiote, medium 
point, stiff acti 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


EUROPE 


MARY E, FITZGERALD 
4376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Thirteenth Conducted Tour 


Reasonable. Miss Fitzgerald has no overhead 
expenses so can give more for less money. 
If she wishes to give an extra trip as a treat, 
she can do so, having no one to consult. 
Comparison with other tours invited. 

includes: England, France, Switzerland, Italy 

and Spain. San Sabastian, Madrid, Cor- 
dova, Seville, Barcelona, with side trips to 

Escorial, Toledo. 


Opportunity to fly from London to Paris if 


sep eite for Circular 
eferences: Continental and Commercial 
Bank; Members of former tours. 
“Tis not too late to seek a newer world” 








Individual Name Pencils 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOR GIFTS 
{ Birthdays 
Holidays 


Greetings 
avors 





DISTINCTIVE—UNIQUE—PLEASING 
PERSONAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils 
Box of Three 35e¢ Box of Six50c Dox of Twelve 75¢ 
Special Quantity Prices to Schools and Teachers 
The Ohio Pencil Ce., 138 E. Mound 8t. Columbus, O. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
San Ventilatioe 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











How to Encourage Parents to 
Visit the Schools 


(Continued from page 144) 


period as possible, thus saving a lot of mis- 
understandings, from time to time, which 
inevitably occur. 

Keep your personal appearance attractive 
at all times, so that you may not be caught 
unawares, with some article of wearing apparel 
which stamps itself as antiquated or inappro- 
priate for the season and place. 

I will close with the description which a 
friend gave me of her young daughter’s two 
teachers in succession, and leave it to you 
as to which one had the more visitors of the 
two during her administration. This was in 
Grade IV of one of our large western cities. 
No. 1 dressed with very good taste, with a 
touch of color and style, carried out her work 
to quite an extent with a game attached, or 
something out of the ordinary to create added 
interest. She made the room very attractive 
with a little Japanese garden in one prominent 
window, ferns and flowers in others, and in one 
corner a miniature house, complete in the 
furnishings, even to the wiring for lights. 
Actually touch a button and it was a thing of 
extreme beauty. 

No. 2, her successor, dressed always in black, 
lowest of heels on shoes, hair in extremely plain 
style. No decorations about the room or on 
the board, in fact, nothing in the room, as the 
visitor said, but “teacher, pupils, desks and 
books.” 

I ask you, which of the two was carrying out 
what would seem the more natural method, and 
better atmosphere for a group of young children 
going through the mechanical and somewhat 
monotonous stage of their education course? 





Unfailing Signs 


Grown-ups think that pussy-willows, 
Frogs, and robins are the signs 
That it’s spring again. Well, maybe — 
But I think that baseball nines, 
Kites, and roller-skates, and marbles, 
Tops, and hoops, and everything 
Are the surest signs of any 
That it’s really truly spring! 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 
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Stove fora Dime 


A handy, sheet steel 
folding stove. Folds flat. 
Weighs 8 ounces. Great 
for cooking, heating water, 
warming baby’s milk, etc. 
Hundreds of uses. 

and this ad to 


Send 10¢ SternoCorp.. 


Dept.T-2,9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, and this sample stove 
will be sent prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel ofa 
Thousand Uses 














NEWS! 
Six Dennison arts made easy 


EW BOOKLETS—the most popu- 
lar Dennison has ever provided 
—replete with instructions and 
charming illustrations. It’s the “how 
to make things” series, for which 
Dennison friends have long waited. 
Just read the titles. At stationers and 
department stores. 
Or send ten cents eh for books you want 
to Dennison, Dept. 4» Framingham, Mass. 
Fifty cents the set 
Sealing Wax Art () Halls, Booths & Autos () 


Paper Costumes () Tables & Favors () 
Crepe Paper Flowers () Paper Rope Weaving ( ) 














INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE & 
177 MN. State St. 9.21 Chiease 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS = How to Stage , Recitations, Leg 
Pagean’ An sor penta. Monoken, me hel Metend | anon wd 
ts 0 

Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
New Minstrel Shows, 


etc. For allawegand W Sccustons 
an 

I cat Musical Comedies, and Re- 

vues, suitable for high school 


‘. DENISON Q co. 
S7 | and college presentation. 





T. 
623 So. Wabash, 
"cuicacé 




















MICHAEL REESE: HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3-year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 
ENTRANCE "Schon or ts Physical fitness, 4 
ears’ ool or its educational equivalent, 
Text , uniforms, room, board and monthl 
allowance during training. ‘Student Loan Fund. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University, New York City. For further in- 
RD RN. apply to Miss Josephine McLeod, 

uperintendent of Nurses. 


aa 82, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 11. 














POSTER PATTERN and 
SAND TABLE WORK 


FOR KINDERGARTEN 
and PRIMARY GRADES 


By JOHANNA HOLM 


This set complete includes 18 poster 

patterns and a 42-page instruction book. 

Send for description and prices from 
the publishers. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY Co. 
Eau Claire Wisconsin 
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We'll find a shelter soon, somewhere, 
We’re together at any rate.” 


With tails erect, the valiant crew 
Sailed on ’midst treasure trove, 

Until the waters slowly sank 
Just near the farmer’s grove. 


A great, big, spreading chestnut tree 
Reached out a welcome arm, 

While mother squirrel, babies, too, 
Frisked up away from harm. 





Zua Finds March 
Lena C. Ahlers, Illinois 


“WF I could only go out-of-doors, March wouldn’t seem 
so bad, but I can’t, so every day might as well be 
cold and stormy,” grumbled Zua Snyder. 

“But aren’t you glad you’re home again?” asked her 
sister Sylvia. “Just wait till I get Uncle Snyder to tell 
you why you should like March.” 

“T was just wishing you’d come to tell Zua how she can 
learn to like March, even if she has to stay in the house,” 
explained Sylvia. “You see, just because she can’t get 
outside and play with the others, she thinks it’s a dreadful 
month.” 

“Well,” commented Uncle Snyder, “we’ll have to show 
her that it’s a delightful month, after all, with its storms 
and wind, and that each day is full of interest. Let me 
see, to-day is the first, so we can start out and arrange for 
each day this month. Sylvia, you get us some paper and 
a pencil, and we’ll see what a little girl can find to think 
about.” 

In a few minutes Sylvia returned with a tablet and 
several well sharpened pencils, and handed them to her 
uncle. 

“Now,” he explained, “we are going to make a list of 
all the birthdays of famous folk that we know of that 
come in March, and at the top of the page we will write a 
little note about each, and the day their birthdays come, 
you are to write a sketch about them. That will give you 
something to do each day, and you can search through 
some old magazines and cards to find suitable pictures to 
paste on the pages.” 

“Oh, I think that will be fun!” exclaimed Zua, clasping 
her white hands together. “And Sylvia can help me, and 
maybe Delpha will have some pictures she will let me have. 
She has so many famous people and houses and other 
things that she has clipped from papers.” 

“The first brings the birthday of two well-known men, 
and of these Alexander Graham Bell is the better known. 
He was the inventor of the telephone —” 

“T remember him!” interrupted Zua, “for he just died 
in August, didn’t he? Oh, I would just like to know all 
about the telephone!” 

“Of course you would,” agreed her uncle, “and you can 
get your father’s encyclopedias and read all about him, 
and find out that he came from a family who were for 
long interested in the study of speech. Well, I’ll let you 
make out the rest of the page to-day, after we finish talking. 
The other man is William Dean Howells, a distinguished 
American novelist, poet and critic; but you probably 
will prefer writing about Bell. But as I know of no birthday 
that comes the second, you can write about Howells to- 
morrow, so we will put that on the page for the second. 

Now, the third is the birthday of another of our well-loved 
American writers, James Lane Allen. He has painted many 
a beautiful word picture, and I think your mother has several 
of his books.” 

“Yes, two,” answered Zua, rather unexpectedly. 

“The fourth brings no birthdays that I think of, but as 
the fifth brings two you should know about, we will put 
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one of them for you to work on the fourth. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, a distinguished poet who lived in Eng- 
land, will keep you busy all day the fourth, and Philip H. 
Sheridan’s birthday is also the fifth. You know he was 
one of the greatest Union officers in the Civil War, and 
was loved for his courage. 

“I know whose birthday is the seventh, Uncle Snyder,” 
informed Zua. “Luther Burbank’s, isn’t it? And I know 
why they call him the ‘Plant Wizard.’ I have read lots 
about him.” 

“You’re right, girlie,” praised Uncle Synder, “and the 
same day brings the birthday of ‘Champ Clark, a former 
Democratic Jeader. At one time he worked on a farm and 
was also a clerk, editor and lawyer. As I know of no 
birthday the eighth, you can write about him that day.” 

“T’ll be so glad to,” agreed Zua, “for you know I saw 
him one year at the Odd Fellow’s Picnic in Stronghurst.” 

“And the ninth is the birthday of Americus Vespucius, 
who, some think, was the real discoverer of America, and 
for whom this continent was named. You can find out 
much about him in some of your father’s old histories. 
There are no birthdays on the tenth, but later on, there will 
be several on the same day and you can work on them these 
days. The eleventh is the birthday of Torquato Tasso, 
one of the greatest of Italian poets. The twelfth brings 
the birthday of Thomas Read, an American poet and 
painter, best known for his poem, “Sheridan’s Ride.” 
He was born on a farm. I do not know of any birthdays 
on the thirteenth, and the fourteenth brings us the birthday 
of Johann Strauss, an Austrian composer. On the fifteenth 
comes the birthday of Andrew Jackson, our seventh presi- 
dent.” 

“He was also a brilliant soldier, lawyer, statesman,” 
added Zua, her eyes bright with interest. “I can’t hardly 
wait to write about him.” 

“The sixteenth is the birthday of another of our presi- 
dents, James Monroe. He is known as the “Father of the 
Constitution,” and it will be interesting to study about 
him. The seventeenth is the birthday of Roger B. Taney, 
one of the most famous Chief Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, being the jurist who made the decision in 
the Dred Scott case. The eighteenth is the birthday of 
still another president, Grover Cleveland.” 

“There must be heaps of presidents born in March,’ 
mused Zua. 

“The nineteenth is the birthday of David Livingstone, 
one of the most famous explorers and missionaries who ever 
lived. To him Africa is indebted for the greater part of its 
civilization. And William Jennings Bryan was born the 
same day. He is a gifted journalist, speaker and political 
leader, and you probably have often read about him in the 
newspapers. Octave Thanet, whose real name was Alice 
French, was also born this day. She is a writer, and yow 
can write about these last two on days when you have no 
other birthdays.” 

“Oh, isn’t this fun?” asked Zua. 
to start on it.” 

“The twentieth is the birthday of Charles Eliot, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard College. I know of no birthday 
the twenty-first, but the twenty-second brings the birthday 
of Anthony Van Dyck, a celebrated portrait painter. The 
same day, two hundred and twenty-three years later, an- 
other painter was born, Rosa Bonheur —” 

“T know all about her!” cried Zua. “She was the 
most famous woman painter that ever lived, and painted 
such wonderful pictures of animals. Once she painted. 
a life-sized picture of some horses, and her father and. 
brothers were painters, too. I can write just lots about 
her, can’t I?” 

“The twenty-third is the birthday of Paul Ford, an 
American novelist who wrote several books. The twenty-. 
fourth is the birthday of Egerton Ryeson, a Canadian 
educator and clergyman, who founded the public school: 
system in Ontario, and who was the most prominent 
Methodist of his time. He was also an orator of distinction- 
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and wrote several books. The twenty- 
fifth is the natal day of Joachim Murat, 
a French marshal and cavalry leader, 
who was one of the best generals in the 
army of the first Napoleon. The 
twenty-sixth brings the birthday of 


William Lecky, an historical writer, | ; 


whose histories are among the most 
interesting and valuable in the world. 
The twenty-seventh is the birthday of 
one of the King Louis’ of France. 

“Dear me, Uncle, how much you do 
know! Wherever did you learn it all?” 
questioned Zua. 

Uncle Snyder smiled. ‘Some think 
that Raphael, the great painter, was 
born the twenty-eighth, but I am not 
sure about that; but the twenty-ninth 
is the birthday of John Tyler. He 
was our tenth president, and a bril- 
liant statesman. You will find much 
about him in various books. The 





‘Earn Promotional Credits 


During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 


their education and improve their opportunities. 


Wooded i U Cool 
a & 


thirtieth is the birthday of John 
Fiske, an American philosopher and 
historian, who believed in evolution. 
He wrote several historical books. 
And the thirty-first is the birthday of 
Franz Joseph Haydn, a German com- 
eo, who originated the symphonic 
orm.” 


Lake Shore For Study 
SUMMER SESSION 


“My, I almost wish March was 
? * * . . sgsgs . * 
. Boating, bathing, ten nasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic lormances 
longer, for I’ve so much to do,” said and many other forms of w jlesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
Zua, taking the pencil from her uncle gan. Or excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


Roel . Graduate School School of Commerce 
and beginning to write. College of Liberal Arts School of Education 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 





School of Journalism School of Music 
Law School School of Speech 


There are also courses in the teaching of vari- 
ous subjects, such as Economics, English, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Speech, ete. 





Lavender Flowers 
Write for “EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 


. Administration, Educational Supervision, High ” os le 
They bring to me the blowy day Schoo! Adminleration, Principles of Secondary Trot” containing complete echedte of ie 
When I would string my little line Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
With dolly things that were so fine, of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
For, oh, it was the dearest fun ments. use coupon below. 


To see them playing in the sun! 
Sometimes they ’d beat like frightened wings! 
Then must I soothe the trembling things. 
Sometimes they throw themselves about, 
And I would have to hasten out — 
I wasn’t really angry, no, 
That would have grieved and hurt them so! 
Then came the lovely folding-hour. 
Mother would bring the lavender, 
And we would press and fold all neat 
My dolly things so clean and sweet. 
I loved it so, the blowy day, 
When Mother helped to string my line 
With dolly things she’s made so fine, 
And fold away in lavender. 

—Ruth Irving Conner 


Your Photo for 6 Cents 


When you cannot appl 
personally the GOOD 
PHOTO will decide be- 
tween you and the other 
applicant. 


Send us your Photo and 
$1.50 and we will make 
25 GOOD PHOTOS, 
2ix3i, the standard size 
for applications. Orig- 
inal returned intact. 


Address WALTER DiLt Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
403 University Hall EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 7] 
BOOKLET REQUEST trated here, wn Fall information as to 
courses offered and other advantages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION. 


Name 









































(Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 
To meet the needs of a large number of influential and cultured people 
for whom Summer is the most convenient time for a long vacation, 
we have arranged 


A cruise of nearly 13,500 miles 
by specially chartered, new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner “"TUSCANIA” 
From New York June 30—returning September 1. 


A magnificent itinerary—63 days—Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar (for Granada), 
Malaga, Monaco (for Monte Carlo and Nice), Genoa, Naples, Venice, Fiume and 
Abbazzia. Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout (for Baalbek and Damascus), Haifa (for 
Nazareth, Tiberias and Jerusalem), Jaffa, Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Gibraltar, 
New York. Optional return via North Atlantic from Southampton or Liverpool. 
Like last year’s ‘‘Cameronia Cruise "’—every comfort possible—every hour crowded 
with interest and recreation. 


POPULAR FARES. Early application advisable. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
or Money Refunded : : 245 Broadwa ay NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO PICTURE CO., a RE Sieen, Seetinetes, See danhe, Sanam Rents Cae 


1937 Conway Bldg., = Chicago - 









Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 


itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel 
during the summer vacation. Sal- 
ary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and good 
income assured. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 
for their summer vacation. This 
may lead to a successful perma- 
nent business career for you. Give 
full particulars concerning age, 
education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address S. L. Weedon & Co. 
Dept. 3 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











PROJECT METHOD 
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Columblan 1 Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


addresses on 1,300 di ie 

Also Tiest.Setes on both sides of 200 subjects. 

write on any new subject at a 7 reason- 
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water. 


“THE BIRCHES,”’’ Wonalancet, N. H. New 
B ocated. Ideal spot for Nature 


ungalows, beautifully 18 
study. Completely screened and furnished. Runni 


Mt. Chocorua. C. E. WALKER, Contoocock, N. 
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The Parade 


(Continued from page 153) 

There was a need felt for some ladies who 
were to go shopping with their children. 
Donald said, “Gertrude is always a lady.” 
The others in the class thought so too. These 
ladies wondered why the crowd had gathered 
and upon seeing Mr. Smith, whom they knew, 
they asked. He removed his hat when he 
spoke to the ladies and said, ““Haven’t you 
heard about the Parade of Good Citizens? 
Here it comes now.’ 

At this point, in the process of construction, 
Eugene said that when the flag passed, the men 
and boys in the crowd should take off their hats, 
which they did. 

As the parade passed, Mr. Smith read the 
slogans on the banners to a little boy standing 
near. After the parade passed, the pop-corn 
boys continued to sell their wares until the 
crowd gradually dispersed. 

The Parade of Good Citizens was not a 
finished product in any respect, but it is hoped 
that it served at least two purposes. It was 
the children’s own work, expressing in their 
way some of the ideas of what a good citizen 
should be. It also served to graphically repre- 
sent the same idea to the audience of first and 
second grade children. Perhaps it was the be- 
ginning of training in the right use of leisure 
time. 





The Daffodil Bulb 


Down in the ground 
Black as the night, 

Little bulb’s sleeping, 
Waiting for light. 


Up in the air 

Comes the green shoot, 
Right underneath 

Grows the white root. 


Warm sun awakens 
Bringing the showers, 
Little buds open 
To daffodil flowers. 





Which Was Right? 


A small, clear brook set out one day 
To search for the dark blue sea; 
It babbled and sparkled, it rippled and sang, 
And cried, “Just look at me; 
For I have started, dear neighbors and 
friends, 
To find my father, the Sea!” 


“O dear little brook!” urged the mossy bank, 
As the stream slipped singing by, 
“T beg you most earnestly, give it up; 
If you'll wait, I will tell you why!” 
But the brook would not listen, and ran 
away 
Beneath the smiling sky. 


“Oh, where are you going, you gurgling 
brook?” 


Asked a pollard-willow tree, 
Which leaned where the brook formed a 
limpid pool, 
Its tresses green to see. 
“T’m going, dear madam,” sang the brook, 
“To find my father, the Sea.” 


“© dear, small brook!” Cried its pollard friend, 
“Great danger will meet you this day; 
There’s an awful thing which will swallow 





§0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
too Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
166 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





you up én 
Before you go half the way! 


“T don’t believe it,” rippled the brook, 


“T’m going, for all you say!” 


And the brook and the pollard both were 


right, 
As you will presently see; 
For a great dark river- ‘hurried along, 


And swaliowed the brook and its merry song; 


And carried it off to the Sea. 
— Kindergarten Magazine 
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“Thad six honest, serving men’; 
(They taught me all Tknew): 
eir names are WHATand WHY and WHEN. 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO.” owe 


WAT was the Declaration of London? 

WHY does the date for Easter vary? 

WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial menquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrug 

WAO was the Millboy of the Stohec? 


Are these “six men"serving youtoo? Give 
them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in your school,home, 4 
office, club, library. fg 
This“Supreme 
Authority”inall QY 
knowledge offers serv- 
ice, immediate, constant, = 
lasting, trustworthy. Answers 

all kinds of questions. A century of de- 
veloping, enlarging, and perfecting un- 
der exacting care and highest scholar- 
ship insures accuracy, completeness, 
compactness, authority. 

Write for a sample page of the New Words, 
fone, of Regular and India Papers, also 
booklet ‘‘You are the Jury,” prices, ete. To 
amy et this magazine we will — 
aset of Pocket Maps. 


: G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY,’ 
nN Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. Est. 1831. 
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112 to 14 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPE 


If you contemplate a tour of European Countries 

is summer, send to-day for folder de describing our 
attractive series of tours ran; Sm from $585 
upwards. All Expenses 


HARLAN TOURS ------ 202 SO. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
HARLAN BRADY TOURS, - - - KNICKERBOCKER BLDG. N. Y. C 
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“STICK WITH GLUEY' 





‘““GLUEY” Teaches the Value 
of Using Good Tools 


No wasted time to mix with water, or allow 
for drying. Gluey stays creamy and smooth. 
It sticks tight, taking instant purchase. 

Pure white, sweetly scented, Gluey inspires 
neatness and instills pride in doing work well. 


Specify ““GLUEY”’ 
Send 10c for Full Size Handy Tube for Trial. 


emer mart 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 102 Ohie 








““Sticks Like a Brother’’ 
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